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VERY year a flood of American tourists 

sweeps over Western Europe—France, 
England, Switzerland, Italy. A few whim- 
sical ripples reach as far as Berlin, Prague 
and Vienna, but the most adventurous 
waves stop short when they come to the 
western shore of the Adriatic or the eastern 
peaks of the Alps. Beyond lies a land un- 
explored yet by the American travelers, and 
when one crosses this natural boundary of 
American tourism one feels like a person 
who, after the jostle and din of a crowded 
amusement park, strays into the country 
beyond, draws a deep breath and wonders 


at the beauty, spaciousness and quiet of the 
world. 

Of course Paris is unique; Florence and 
Venice are beautiful above comparison; the 
Swiss Alps are the loftiest and whitest 
mountains in Europe. But those of us who, 
in this democratic age, have not entirely 
lost the very human longing for exclusive- 
ness, will understand the thrill of joy that 
comes from looking at a beautiful thing 
without being conscious of a thousand pairs 
of other eyes staring at it almost simulta- 
neously. Even a very modest sort of beauty 
can be made very precious to us if we feel 
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that we are among the few chosen ones to 
see it. But Yugoslavia, the first land beyond 
the mysterious border line encircling the 
familiar area, has more than modest beauty 
to show us. It has magnificent natural 
scenery; it has relics of a fascinating varied 
history reaching back to the times of the 
Roman empire; it has the unparalleled 
human picturesqueness of a country where 
the peasants stick to the costumes their 
ancestors wore for centuries, and every small 
district has a variety of its own. 

Only a few years ago Yugoslavia did not 
exist. It is a new country born during the 
war, conceived six centuries ago when the 
Serbian Czar Dushan dreamt of a mighty 
kingdom which would unite all the Slavic 
tribes of southern Europe. The great war 
made this cherished dream of the Slavic 
race come true, and now the northwestern 
section of the Balkan peninsula, instead of 
being a mosaic of small independent states 
and provinces belonging to Austria or 
Turkey, is a large political unit—Yugo- 
slavia, meaning the land of the Southern 
Slavs. The political unity makes traveling 
easier but does not take away from the 
distinct character of each of the many 
sections which have in common only their 
racial ancestry and a close language similar- 
ity. Every time one crosses the border line 
between two provinces, one plunges into an 
entirely different world; and in a compara- 
tively small area there are so many of these 
worlds: Serbia, Voyvodina, Macedonia, 
Slovonia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Montenegro, Dalmatia, each holding 
within itself a wealth of new experiences for 
the most adventurous tourist. 

There really is no good reason for the 
absence of American travelers in Yugoslavia, 
except, perhaps, that Cooks’ does not con- 
duct tours into that country, and the local 
traveling agencies may not be quite as 
efficient. On the contrary, there are good 
reasons besides its intrinsic beauty and 
interest why it should popular 
especially among the American intellectual 
and artistic elite, whose power of apprecia- 
tion is great but whose pocketbooks are thin. 
One of them is that Yugoslavia is almost the 
only European country left where life is still 
wonderfully inexpensive, provided, of course, 
one reckons in dollars rather than dinars. 
The dinar is still far below par, and at the 
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present rate of exchange one can live com- 
fortably on a dollar a day, pay about 50 
cents a night for a room in the best hotels, 
about 40 cents for an excellent meal in a 
first class restaurant, and travel all over 
the country at a proportionately low cost. 
While those who are not afraid to explore 
the out-of-the-way places, are not bound by 
the feeling that they must stay in the first 
class hotels, eat in the first-class restaurants 
and travel in the first-class carriages, can 
live cheaper still and derive even more 
enjoyment from their experiences. The 
language difficulty is, of course, something 
to be considered; but as practically all of 
Yugoslavia speaks two languages, a Slavic 
one and German, it is not as great as one may 
think. Anyone speaking German will feel 
himself at home everywhere, and for those 
who don’t someone can be found in all the 
best hotels who speaks or understands 
English, for America is an admired land of 
promise to most Yugoslavs, and a knowledge 
of English is a coveted accomplishment. 

But let us become more specific as to 
where one can go and what one can see in 


Yugoslavia. Books could be written on the 
subject. Within the narrow limits of this 


article let us take a rapid and rather super- 
ficial tour through the country, through 
some of its most accessible and beautiful 
spots. 

We will start from Italian Trieste, easily 
reached by train or boat. From Trieste 
we take a train to Ljubliana, the capital of 
Slovenia, the old Leibach of the Austrian 
time, and continue a little farther, into the 
heart of the Slovenian Alps, to Bled, where 
on the shore of an enchanting little lake the 
king of the United Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes has his modest summer 
residence. 

This is one of the loveliest regions of the 
country. Snow-capped, rugged mountains, 
wide, fertile valleys, picturesque mountain 
lakes, rushing streams and waterfalls, thick 
forests full of wild berries and fragrant tiny 
cyclamens. Here and there on top of 
massive low rocks the old “‘burgs,” vestiges 
of the long feudal history of the country. 
The air is sweet and pure; the land breathes 
of unexhausted vigor. On the long trails 
that wind through the valleys and up toward 


high mountain passes, one meets few 
people. In the lower regions one sees peas- 
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ants, men and women, working in the fields. 
One passes through villages clinging to steep 
slopes or nestling in the valleys with small, 
white, squatty stone and plaster houses, by 
little isolated churches showing a strange 
mixture of western and Byzantine architec- 
tures, with large frescoes on their walls and 
low, rounded stone enclosures. Once in a 
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while a wooden shrine at a crossroad looms 
up in the distance. Slovenia! The re- 
habilitated land of the Slavs, where for 
centuries the Slavic peasants suffered under 
the yoke of the German or Germanized 
feudal lords, full of relics of its German 
history and nothing but its language to 
testify for its origin. For the tourist its 
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main interest lies outside of its human 
element. The original Slavic tradition in 
dress and customs has been nearly eradicated 
by centuries of German oppression. Here 
one should come to live and breathe, to 
roam in the mountains, and to inhale the 
fragrance of the sweet little cyclamen, the 
little wonder-flower of the Yugoslav forests. 

We leave Slovenia, and, following the 
course of the Sava River, whose birth we 
have seen in the mountains, we travel east- 
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ward toward Zagreb, or Agram, the capital 
of the once mighty Croatian kingdom, which 
centuries ago had linked its fate with the 
Hapsburg dynasty, and whose whole life 
since had been spent in a desperate losing 
struggle for independence against the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian aggression. Zagreb is 
now a modern town, sparkling and alive, 
with impressive streets and buildings, busy 
cafés and crowded boulevards. But one 
does not know Zagreb until one has climbed 
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STREET SHRINE IN KOTOR—DALMATIA 


into the upper city and found oneself in a 
mediaeval world, where every stone breathes 
of past history, and until one has ventured 
out early in the morning to see the large 
marketplace full of peasant men and women 
from the neighboring villages. The eyes 
feast on the gorgeous display of color: the 
white of the linen dresses and suits, the 
brilliant red, yellow and blue of the hand- 
kerchiefs, vests and rich embroideries. The 
combination of all this is Zagreb. German- 
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ized and Europeanized, but keeping much 
of its old Slavic background and tradition. 

Farther east we travel along the fertile 
Sava valley once dotted with Roman settle- 
ments, past the Croatian border into Slo- 
vonia, peopled largely by Serbs who under 
the Turkish regime took refuge in the 
neighboring Hungarian provinces; deeper 
and deeper into the heart of the south 
Slavic lands, where the Byzantine and 
Turkish influences begin to predominate. 
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Through the windows we catch glimpses of 
the Slovonian women with their innumer- 
able petticoats, tight bodices, and finely 
embroidered white handkerchiefs on their 
heads and shoulders, of Slovonian men in 
white linen suits or the baggy black trousers, 
he bright sash and red fez of the Turkish 
attire. 

At last Belgrade, “the white city,” rises 
before us, glittering in the sun over the 
vast expanse of water where the sweeping 
curves of two mighty rivers merge into one, 
and the Sava mingles with the Danube. 
Belgrade has the fascination of a place where 
a European capital is being evolved from an 
Asiatic town. A spick and span main 
street with large modern stores, the pride 
of all Belgraders, is surrounded by truly 
oriental. alleys without sidewalks, with 
gutters in the center and with a pavement 
that reminds one of the bed of a dried-out 
mountain stream. On the streets—a med- 
ley of people: Europeans, Turks, Monte- 
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negrins in their beautiful national costume, 
Russian officers in their old war uniform, 
peasants in varied garbs. Everywhere large 
cafés, extending way into the street, where 
most of the political and commercial business 
of the country is transacted. 

From Belgrade let us turn southwest and 
proceed toward Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the wildest and most obscure provinces of 
the new kingdom. The Turks held them 
until the latter part of the last century. 
Austria annexed them then, built roads, 
railroads and fortresses, but left the people 
in a worse state of subjugation and igno- 
rance than her predecessor. The country 
is still feudal, the population divided be- 
tween the Moslem landowners, and the 
landless Greek Orthodox tenants. 

As one looks out of the windows of the 
little narrow-gage railroad one sees a land 
that is rugged, wild, fiercely beautiful. 
Stories of bloody, heroic exploits and daring 
robberies, of endless religious and_ political 
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feuds are told about every towering cliff, 
every narrow gorge. The peasants one sees 
at the stations wear elaborate, heavy, 
clumsy costumes. Their voices are harsh, 
their songs crude. Their northern neigh- 
bors, the Slovenians, call them “wild people” 
and laugh at their primitiveness. 

Saraevo, the city that the war made 
famous, is a miniature Constantinople. 
Outside the modern quarter, it is a city of 
Mohammedan Slavs. Only the language 
is Slavic, everything else is Musulman: the 
bazaar with its exotic displays, the elaborate 
mosques, the forests of white minarets, the 
costumes of the men and women in the 
streets. 

Saraevo is beautiful, but Mostar, the 
capital of Herzegovina, is a real jewel. The 
winding stony Naretva flowing through the 
town, the high one-span bridge, which some 
believe to have been constructed by the 
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Romans, the old fortress buildings rising in 
a fantastic mass above the river, the narrow, 
winding and climbing streets in the jumble 
of oriental houses, the white minarets 
against the dark background of the sur- 
rounding mountains, the weird costumes of 
the veiled women, even the very air and 
light of Mostar combine to make it like an 
exotic vision, a dream unbelievable in its 
romantic, almost unreal beauty. 

But we cannot linger. Farther south, 
away from the dark regions, through the 
barren wastes of the Dinaric Alps, until we 
reach the life-giving waters of the blue sea. 
We are in Dalmatia, the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, which together with Greece and 
Italy shared the privilege of witnessing the 
dawn of European civilization, of being 
part of its cradle—the Mediterranean lands. 
Layer upon layer of centuries have left their 
marks and relics upon the beautiful land. 
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MARKET SCENE—ZAGREB, CROATIA 


The blue sea reflects stone walls of mediaeval 
cities and ruins of elaborate Venetian palaces. 
In the passes of the ash-gray mountains 
still stand fortified cities, which once pro- 
tected the narrow coast from the pressure 
of the Barbarians and the Turks from inland. 
In the fertile vineyards are still found broken 
columns and capitals, and other debris of 
Roman life. 

For our headquarters we will select 
Ragusa, or Dubrovnik, the place of en- 
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chanting beauty, the proud rival of Venice 
for the title of “the most beautiful pearl of 
the Adriatic.’ From there by boat, train 
or automobile we can explore the famous 
Bay of Kotor, which like a long fiord cuts 
into the very heart of the Dinaric Alps to 
the foot of Mount Lovchan, the stronghold 
of Montenegrin freedom. In a zigzagging 
automobile we can climb the lofty walls of 
the little heroic country and, from a height 
of 6,000 feet, survey the caressing blue of 
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the Adriatic on one side and the rocky 
wilderness of the Montenegrin land on the 
other. We can visit its village-like capital, 
where in the stern faces of the men and 
women in the streets one reads the indomi- 
table pride and endurance of the little nation, 
where stands the ancient monastery from 
which for several centuries patriarchs ruled 
the small domain, and the simple square 
palace in front of which the first and last 
king of Montenegro received the numerous 
pilgrims, who came from all parts of the 
land to tell him their little troubles and 
receive his fatherly advice and admonition. 

We can also visit Cavtat, once the Roman 
Epidaurus, where the Yugoslav sculptor 
Mestrovic erected his famous memorial 
chapel. We can spend a day roaming 
among the subtropical vegetation of the 
island of Locrum, musing over its strange 
and turbulent history. But most of all we 
can enjoy Dubrovnik itself, its old and ever- 
lasting beauty. We can wander through 
the narrow streets of the walled town, and 
around it, through the olive and fig groves, 
through forests of tall aloa blossoms. We 
can pick figs, grapes and pomegranates and 
smile at the beautiful Dalmatian women in 
their picturesque, graceful costumes, who 
go out of their way to give the stranger a 
friendly nod of welcome, and whose delicate 
features and refined manner are another 
indication of the long culture of the land 
to which they belong. 

Then, saying good-bye to Dubrovnik, we 
can take a steamer and travel northward in 
and out between the numerous islands and 
islets that skirt the Dalmatian coast. Split, 
or Spalato, the city that grew out of the 
ruins of the gorgeous palace of Dioclitian, 
can become our next objective. 

The ancient walls of the palace rise right 
over the bay, crowded with colorful, softly 
rocking native coast boats laden with fruit 
and other products. The old part of the 
city is built within the walls of the immense 
edifice, and whatever is left of the original 
buildings has become an integral part of it. 
The temple of Asculapius has become a 
baptistry; the wonderful mausoleum the 
Emperor built for himself is a Christian 
cathedral; the top of the half-demolished 
domed vestibule serves as a convenient 
courtyard to the inhabitants of the little 
mediaeval houses clinging to its solid walls. 
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The whole town is an amazing and often 
amusing jumble of Roman, mediaeval and 
modern elements. 

About 10 miles from Split lies the village 
of Salona, once a large Roman city, whose 
ruins are now being excavated over a large 
area of vineyards. The surrounding coun- 
try, with its green vineyards and clusters of 
fig trees, with slender poplars outlined 
against the light gray of the mountains, 
and the blue sea dotted with innumerable 
islands, are very lovely. One does not feel 
surprised that Emperor Dioclitian chose 
this spot out of all the other beautiful places 
in his vast domain to build his dream palace, 
into which he retired as soon as it was com- 
pleted, leaving his appointed successor to 
worry over the fate of the empire. 

From Split we continue northward by 
boat or by train, stopping here and there 
along the coast to see other vestiges of 
Roman glory or some remarkable specimen 
of Dalmatian architecture, noted for its 
curious fusion of Byzantine, Italian and 
Slavic elements. 

This delightful slow progress ends when 
we reach Sushak, which is really the eastern 
part of the city of Fiume, for the frontier 
between Yugoslavia and Italy now passes 
through the city, cutting the coveted port 
in two. 

In a few hours we are again within the 
known American-European world. Yugo- 
slavia is behind us. But instead of being a 
rather confused region on the map of Europe, 
to us it has become a beautiful, sparkling, 
multicolored world. The perpetual miracle 
of human life has worked again. A few 
weeks of experience have made an unknown, 
unheard of before life and beauty ours to 
hold and enjoy forever. 


John Singer Sargent’s memory was hon- 
ored by a memorial service in Westminster 
Abbey, a service unique in the history of 
England’s national shrine, and the more 
significant in view of the fact that Sargent 
never foreswore his American nationality. 
Many Americans and some French were 
present in the congregation,which was mainly 
professional in character. The clergy and 
choir walked in procession from the nave, 
and the service followed the usual course. 

A memorial tablet to Sargent is to be 
placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 
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BY F. NEWLIN PRICE 


ND SOME there are who strive to 
ope the gates of old Eternity—but 
me—the best is here before us—no 

golden key, no silver crowns—no chariots 


for 


ivory inlaid—just plain longing to see 
people—all people—poor or rich, ragged or 


velvet gowned. All the princes are around, 
all the vassals near, and you are king if 
you will be! The best of life is that rela- 
tionship which comes to true friends and 
unselfish devotions to plain mortals who 
like to smile back at you. Genius and 
pedestals exchanged for people who like 
to smile back at you—live in a sane devotion 
bright in humanity. So with Margaret 
Fitzhugh Browne, who likes to smile back 
at life. 
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Much can be said about portrait painting; 
its gamut runs from the grand gesture to 
the simple purity of Chardin. ‘Today one 
group or school have in my mind _ best 
served who give to portraiture a fitness for 
the home. In every home there seems 
strange necromancy, queer logic, odd taste, 
a jumble of advice decorative and what one 
really loves. ‘To this unfortunate condition 
come the Boston portrait painters to give a 
canvas that will hang and be at home— 
values direct and intellectual, strong and 
colorful, devoid of haunting egotism that 
must permeate involved designs of self-pro- 
claimed modern masters. 

The exhibition of portraits and_ figure 
paintings by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne at 
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the Ferargil Galleries, New York, last win- 
ter showed the work of a painter who is 
building up an art of human incident and 
character interpretation upon the firm 
technical foundation of this so-called Boston 
school of painting. Believing that  tech- 
nique and its problems should not be an 
end in itself, or even solely a means for 
expressing an artist’s feeling for beauty of 
color, light or design (the sine qua non of 
a work of art), this artist adds to these 
qualities human knowledge and psychological 
interest. 

To quote her—‘a figure painting or por- 
trait should be a well-rounded and complete 
expression of its subject, complete from 
every point of view, ranging from that of 
the artist most sensitive to abstract harmony 
and design to that of the least aesthetically 
nevertheless — will 


minded layman, who 
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always have a response for truth to nature 
and to human character. 

“At one end of the scale we have the 
abstract decorative beauty of the Japanese 
print, which, if its proportionately small 
attribute of national costume and type and 
historical interest is removed, remains a joy 
forever only to the artist and aesthete. At 
the other end we have the story-telling 
picture with its truth of expression of 
human character and type, appealing 
strongly to the layman who finds life as he 
sees it reflected on the canvas by its exposi- 
tion of the human element. Such a picture 
is all too often not a work of art, not the 
expression of an artist’s feeling for color 
and design, used to present a truth of human 
nature, a bit of life, or an individual man, 
woman or child. These could be presented 
in such a way that not only would the picture 
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live and have human interest but in addition 
the canvas if viewed without consideration 
of its subject matter would be pleasing 
aesthetically.” 

Thus according to the tenets of this 
painter there must be first an intellectual 
grasp of subject; next a technical proficiency 
in drawing, color and values, to express its 
construction and make it exist in light and 
air; and lastly, and running through the 
whole, a feeling for balance, color and 
design—a feeling which seizes all of these 
elements and points of view mentioned and 
creates out of them a picture. Choice and 
taste are exercised in the first place, and 
when, as in the case of a portrait, the room 
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in which the picture is to hang is known, 
the painting then must be considered in its 
relation and proportional importance to its 
surroundings in color, scale, line and value. 

In other words, in order to achieve the 
ideal in making a portrait or figure study 
the artist has to combine the qualities of the 
writer, the poet, the dramatist, the archi- 
tect, designer and interior decorator in 
addition to the painter’s feeling for light 
and shade, atmosphere and pattern and the 
sculptor’s for human form and construction. 
A large order to work for but one which has 
in it the elements of greatness because of its 
many-sided grasp of the subject and one 
which in its broadening vision is bound to 
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develop in the painter breadth of style, with 
its consequent true judgment of relative 
proportions. 

An interested outlook on every phase of 
life, wide interests outside the studio to 
offset the dangers of the purely aesthetic 
point of view and a faithful adherence to a 
high standard of the A B C’s of painting; 
working always from the bottom and con- 
tinually striving to strengthen the basic 
means of expression in paint—by always 
trying to paint things as they look rather 
than having obtained a certain facility to 
use it to get a superficial effect—this is the 
course which has produced sincere, significant 
and individual works of art. 

The exhibition at the Ferargil Galleries 
last season was the first “one-man show” 
which Margaret Fitzhugh Browne has held 
in New York, and in it the trend which her 
art is taking was evident. Her portraits 
are unconventionally posed and in their 
surroundings and accessories are evidently 
composed so as to present the individuality 
of their subjects. Of these the one of 
Michael Driscoll and those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry A. Wise Wood showed directness and 
vigor, qualities which were characteristic of 
the sitters, while that of Mrs. George L. 
Huntress had special feeling for line and 
design. 

The figure studies were each one the 
exposition of a definite idea without being 
too anecdotal. That of the Art Students 
with its boy and girl in absorbed contempla- 
tion of a painting in an exhibition was a 
striking commentary not without humor on 
the half-critical, half-admiring attitude of 
the student toward the work of the pro- 
fessional painter. This was first shown 
in the Corcoran Gallery's biennial show. 
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“The Studio Tea,” another large canvas, 
with three figures, portrayed a group at a 
tea table silhouetted against a studio win- 
dow. Each figure expressed action and a 
different state of mind. The young man 
standing with his cigarette appeared rather 
bored by the adulation of the young lady 
in profile who looked up at him probably 
raving about art and trying to draw him out 
on the subject of his own work, while the 
other young woman smiled as she poured 
tea in the superiority of her established 
position in the studio. “The Chess Player” 
and ‘“‘“The Music Lesson” are both studies 
in concentration, and in all these pictures 
admirable use was made of the pattern of 
the masses of dark and light and the arrange- 
ment of the color. 

Margaret Fitzhugh Browne is a product 
of the Boston Art Schools, the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, where she was a pupil 
of Richard Andrew, Albert Munsell and 
Joseph de Camp, and the Museum School, 
where she studied under Frank W. Benson. 

It may happen that she is too intellectually 
certain. There is in her character much of 
the author (she still writes special articles 
for the Boston Transcript and other periodi- 
cals). The warmth of her interest in the 
organization of art associations tends to 
convince me that the intellectual decision 
will give way to the reach of her spirit. 
From her Fenway studio in Boston and the 
summer workshop at Annisquam_ increas- 
ingly finer canvases journey out to the large 
exhibitions. Duxbury and the North Shore 
must pale in the pleasure of her smile, the 
portraits find more and more the kindly 
light of companionship and still live inti- 
mately colorful in any decorative scheme of 
some real home. 
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BY VINCENZO MISERENDINO 


HE POSSIBILITY of continuous spiri- 
tual development lies within us. The 
ever-new road to joy is not to be found in 
materialism but in the atmosphere created 
by the awakening of our spiritual conscious- 
ness through which we can discern all the 
beauty and universality of creation. 
The avenues that lead to this spiritual 


elevation of being are many, and we may 
choose the very one that appeals to us most. 
But if we wish to reach the goal of joy in its 
fullness, we must try at any cost to free 
ourselves from the narrow mental house in 
which ignorance of art has placed us. 

Art is the revelation of all the beauty 
of life, and as soon as we have acquired an 
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understanding of its basic principles we 
become aware of all the loveliness of nature 
and rapidly advance to a deeper apprecia- 
tion. Art is the foundation upon and 
around which all things receive their vital 
manifestation. As a sculptor, it might 
seem to some of my readers that I ought 
naturally to confine myself to the subject 
of sculpture, but an artist who believes, as 
I do, in the interrelation of the arts, cannot 
disassociate the one through which he is 
able to express the emotion of the soul, from 
the other arts which by spiritual affiliation 
belong to his own. 

What is art? And who is the artist? 
These are the questions that I would like 
to ask and answer myself. Who are those 
fortunate creatures endowed with the 
strength to triumph over the stern problems 
of material existence and with the genius 
to give form to the ideals which inspire 
them? 

Is art merely a photographic reproduction 
of an object or is it a strong manifestation 
of beauty illuminating the accomplishment 
of mankind in lasting form? Is a sculptor 
an artist? Is a musician or an architect 
an artist? A painter or poet—an artist? 
These eternal questions spring forth from 
the tribunal of my own conscience and 
demand solution. The general belief of 
our easy audience is that all those who do 
art work must be artists, but with this 
superficial assertion I cannot agree. 

Art is rooted deep in the realm of the 
ideal. It breeds its life on this high plane, 
and there is the true artist whose spiritual 
consciousness reflects his creative light on 
the relativity of all branches of art. Only 
he is an artist who has a clear comprehension 
of all the arts belonging to the family of the 
five fine arts. Only he is an artist who is 
capable of expressing all of them in the 
particular medium that he has mastered. 

Sculpture, for example, perhaps to a 
greater degree than any of the other arts, 
must embody in itself the spirit of music, of 
painting, of poetry, of architecture. A 
sculptor, if he has mastered his art, must 
interpret form in close relation to all of 
these. If this is his accomplishment, he is 
unquestionably an artist. 

In a sculptured form, when modeled by 
an artist possessed of a broad understanding 
of the relationship of the arts, the spirit 
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of poetry strongly inheres. Also, there is 
readily discerned the similitude of an unfold- 
ing musical theme in its alternating hills 
and valleys, in the fluency of its waves and 
the continuity of its planes. This melody 
of form in sculpture gives us the same aes- 
thetic pleasure—the same intellectual and 
spiritual emotion—as that given by a 
musical composition or by poetry intensely 
lyric in its nature. 

Again, he who represents his ideal in 
form can attain the distinction of an artist 
only when his work expresses the beauty of 
contrasting color—the projections of light 
and shade in their varying gradations— 
as in painting. Sculpture, no less than 
painting, should be modeled with that 
arresting harmony of color in its form which 
is achieved through a varied technique. 
Therefore, in a work of mastery, one always 
notes the avoidance of ugly cuts, holes and 
deep fissures which disturb the expression 
of the sense of color and distract the atten- 
tion of the onlooker from the main features 
of the work. 

In the same way, sculpture, to be authen- 
tic, must also interpret form in close rela- 
tion with the solidity and strength of archi- 
tecture, which calls for harmony of line and 
plane and beauty of silhouette. 

The art of sculpture—again shall I say— 
does not consist of the photographic rendi- 
tion of an object. On the contrary, it is 
the fine fusion of objective form and inner 
imagery. It is the embodiment ultimately 
of that which the artist has created in the 
alembic of his own consciousness, out of 
the material of the objective world mingled 
with his own imagination. It will possess, 
as I have pointed out, a subtle harmony 
of color, a symmetrical arrangement of 
line and plane, and it will have in itself a 
serenity of immobile form that will create 
ecstasy and impart a lasting joy to the 
passing generations. 

Sculptured forms, when created by an 
artist whose mind is open to the highest 
ideal, are always intertwined with an 
immense poetic span disclosing the door of 
imagination through which the mind of the 
onlooker takes flight into the endless vistas 
of life and reviews all that is great in man— 
all that is real and eternal. Such sculpture 
is like a living body in serene spiritual form 
awakening the generations to the reality of 
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existence. An understanding, therefore, of 
art as a whole and of the interrelation of all 
its branches, not only broadens the horizon 
of the artist’s own vision but it enlightens 
the mind of the people and opens up their 
consciousness to the much-needed realiza- 
tion of universal relationship. 

This transforming power of art is due to 
its constructive and unified character. It 
is due to the vibrating spirit of these great 
qualities consecrated within its realm— 
power, brilliancy, simplicity, concentration 
of form, depth and clarity of vision, and, 
above all, purity of personal style. In all 
great art one is conscious of the impartial 
and absolutely reverent manner in which 
the artist has expressed the various art 
values in the rendering of his conceptions. 
In painting, the artist does not feel partiality 
for any particular color, but reverences all 
of them and arranges them in contrasting 
values. Just so—with the same impartiality 
and subtlety—the artist in sculpture, in 
music, in poetry, in architecture, uses the 
various elements of his own medium. 
Therefore I contend that the spirituality of 
great art is the foundation for the true 
philosophy of life, which calls above all 
for the free and constructive working of the 
individual mind either in unison or in har- 
monious contrast with others of the social 
eroup but in friendly relationship with all. 

The service of art in the preparation for 
life is absolute. A knowledge of it in con- 
nection with the delicate perceptions of our 
senses produces a convincing science of 
expression which reveals the emotions and 
the power of the intellect. In these moments 
dedicated to the inspirational teachings of 
art, man’s intellect finds beneficent rest. 
All the revelation of beauty given by art 
represents a needful and refreshing contrast 
for every one of us engaged in our varied 
and countless activities. 

From this rest and relaxation springs 
forth the regeneration of our power for 
accomplishment. This renewal of inspira- 
tion leads to success in any branch of our 
personal activities, stimulating the mind as 
it does with the realization of spiritual 
forces at work in the world. 

Poetry, painting, sculpture, music, archi- 
tecture—all have power to give us reinvig- 
oration and inspiration, because, as I have 
indicated, the arts are one. All are branches 
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of a single root-stock. In them are con- 
secrated and concentrated the highest aspi- 
rations of mankind. In them is rest for 
any mind, and no one in contemplating 
them can help but become aware of what is 
noble in man and be wonderfully influenced 
thereby. 

Let us resolve, therefore, to acquire an 
understanding of art—simply an understand- 
ing of the universal principles which govern 
it if we have no time for its technical 
mastery—and as sure as the day follows 
the night, our minds will rise to a higher 
plane of consciousness in which will come 
the realization that the goal of humanity 
is to be found in service. The measure of 
our progress in life lies in the amount of 
joy we are able to create and disseminate. 
So let us open our minds to a deeper appre- 
ciation of art with its vitalizing and joy- 
giving power—to a finer perception of its 
reality and eternality—and the gates of real 
progress will spring wide apart. 


The following organizations have become 
affliated as chapters with the American 
Federation of Arts since the first of May: 
The Pasadena Art Institute and the Fine 
Arts Society of San Diego, California; the 
Florida Society of Arts and Sciences and the 
Blue Dome Fellowship, both of Miami, 
Florida; Ladies’ Library and Art Association, 
Independence, Kansas; Art Club of La- 
fayette College, Easton, and Washington 
Art League, Washington, Pennsylvania; 
Columbus, Georgia Chapter of the American 
Federation of Arts; the Fortnightly Club, 
Rapid City, South Dakota; four in Ohio, the 
Thursday Club, Gallipolis, Art Study Club, 
Sandusky, Library Association, Sandusky, 
and Woman’s Club, Tiffin; Art Department, 
Syracuse University, New York; Boston 
Society of Water Color Painters; and the 
Art Department of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College at Fargo. 

The Harvard-Princeton Fine Arts Club is 
to hold an institute at Princeton from the 
24th of this month until September 19 to 
provide advanced instruction and oppor- 
tunity for discussion in the general field of 
the fine arts, with particular regard to their 
history and archaeology. Mikhall Ivano- 
vich Rostovtzeft of the University of Michi- 
gan, is the lecturer for the season. 
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THE HOUSE ON THE MOORS 


RALPH ADAMS CRAM, ARCHITECT 


MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM E. ATWOOD’S 
HOUSE AND GALLERY ON THE MOORS 


BY ADELINE D. PIPER 


N THE moors beyond East Gloucester, 
()e now heavy with the perfume of 
blossoming clethra, stands one of Ralph 
Adams Cram’s masterpieces. “The House 
on the Moors,” built by an artist for an 
artist, was the result of sympathetic under- 
standing between two men who have worked 
untiringly in the field of art. We all know 
of Mr. Cram’s achievement in his chosen 
profession, and the summer residents of the 
North Shore have appreciated the inde- 
fatigable efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Atwood to 
create one of the most unique and artistic 
centers that has, as far as I know, no parallel 
in this country and would compare favor- 
ably with Weimar itself. For from this 
house, that rises on its perfect arch, built 
of the stone quarried from the rugged rocks 
which surround it, emanated a charming 
idea, and to carry out this idea Mr. Cram 
built a studio of pink stucco near the house 
to serve for picture and sculpture exhibi- 
tions. As all the arts were to be repre- 
sented, a stage was added and equipped with 
special lighting and all the modern accesso- 
ries that make for effective illusion. 
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The glory of Gloucester is in her artists 
and Mr. Atwood had only to open his doors 
to have such painters as Frank Duveneck, 
Cecilia Beaux, Childe Hassam, ‘Karoly 
Fulop, John Sloan, Frederic Frieseke, Lester 
Stevens, Glackens, Martha Walter, Charles 
Hopkinson, Hobart Nichols, Anna Hyatt, 
ete., accept his invitation to exhibit in the 
gallery. The vernissages were events of 
importance to the country round about; 
and later on, during the exhibitions, some 
of the leading musicians of New York and 
Boston added their gift of music in this 
artistic setting, making an ensemble that 
was most inspiring. 

At the present writing the drama. is 
absorbing these encouragers of art, whose 
standard is set so high that all other little 
theatres suffer by comparison. ‘The stage 
sets and costumes are made by artists, and 
the actors are of no mean ability. Mr. 
Thos. Crosby, Professor of the Drama at 
Brown University, Mrs. Fitzwilliam Sar- 
gent, who acted with Faversham before her 
marriage, and Mr. Leslie Buswell are some 
of the favorites. Space does not allow me 
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THE HOUSE ON THE MOORS, SHOWING VIEW THROUGH ARCHWAY 


to go into the artistry portrayed in this 
vine-clad studio, so I will lead you from its 
inspiring interior—the only note of color 
being some illuminated shutters painted by 
Carl Nordell—up the path which connects 
it with the house. By the great pond, past 
the luxuriant growth of the moors, under the 
arch, the sunlight beyond framing in a pic- 
ture of the harbor gay with fishing boats, 
we pass through the bright green doorway, 
stopping to admire a room at the entrance 
built around a great boulder; up a circular 
flight of stone steps that brings back memo- 
ries of the ascent to an ancient Italian Cam- 
panile, with iron-grilled windows looking 
out on loveliness; we come on to a great 
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arched room with raftered ceiling, round 
candled chandelier, rough-plastered walls 
hung with old brocades and tapestry. Its 
great window is a glory of gold and Genoese 
velvet, its many treasures gathered from 
foreign countries. Among them is a vest- 
ment cabinet bought by Mr. Wm. Jackson, 
our first American consul to Italy, from 
Charlotte Cushman, and _ several chairs 
also belonging to the famous actress. 
Opening out from the great room with 
its gallery is a dining-room hung with old 
Chinese embroidery; a breakfast room with 
sunlight glancing through its many windows 
on the old Spanish refectory table and 
chairs. A library with a soft silvery wall 
415 


LIVING ROOM, HOUSE ON THE MOORS. 
WILLIAM E,. ATWOOD, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


over brillant blue; an inner writing room 
with a window looking seaward, and the 
gold room that has a most effective back- 
ground. Mr. Cram had the gold put on the 
soft plaster of the walls, and it has an effect 
of great richness which combines well with 
a dull blue and soft henna eastern material. 

The terrace is another of the delights of 
this house. It is built over the broad arch 
of the house and leads, like everything else, 
from the great central room. Its woodwork 
is of bright wagon blue, the color being 
repeated in some tiny pots of flowers held 
in the iron grill, and making tender accents 
against the distant sapphire sea. From 
this vantage point one may see part of the 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS. 


roof and the well-built gables; the rose 
stucco gallery is in the picture and gives 
warmth and color to the New England 
landscape. 

It is only since the great war that Ameri- 
cans have been inspired to gather around 
them artists who have lacked the initiative 
and the means to make an art center for 
themselves. People who create, as a rule, 
love seclusion. Art, “the science of the 
Beautiful,” does not thrive in congested 
circles, where the restless noise and bustle 
of the streets is a constant irritation to 
those seeing visions and dreaming dreams. 
“We live by admiration, hope and love,” 
said the understanding Wordsworth; but 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS. 


WILLIAM E. ATWOOD, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


the “peace which passeth understanding” 
reigns only in the wilderness, by the sparkling 
sea, near the singing river, and in the hills 
“round about Jerusalem.” In the studios 
round about the little village of Gloucester 
the artists live their lives free from care. 
It is the most picturesque place in America, 
as the hosts painting there testify. Every 
one goes to it eventually. “All roads lead 
to Gloucester.” It has unmistakable charm 
and atmosphere, and the gracious hospitality 
of Mr. and Mrs. Atwood has done much to 
foster a love of the arts. When I wander 
about the moors and look up at the austerity 
of the architecture of this house, I am im- 
pressed with the fitness of it all. A house 


built upon a rock, a very fortress for strength, 
combining medieval quality with modern 
imagination. It compares with Maeter- 
linck’s famous old chateau and is adapted 
to just such romantic plays as those acted 
there in the eerie twilight of a northern 
clime. The gallery on the moors might 
well open its doors and let its actors enter 
on a stage of nature’s own setting, with 
Ralph Adam Cram’s poem in stone as an 
appropriate background. 

In the land of France, where great achieve- 
ment is recognized and appreciated, an 
architect signs his name on the house he has 
made. This Mr. Cram should do to his 
chef d oeuvre, The House on the Moors. 
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ALFONS MASERAS: CATALAN NOVELIST 


A DRAWING BY JOACHIM BIOSCA 


A CATALAN PAINTER—JOACHIM BIOSCA 


BY KINETON PARKES 


ATALONIA aspires to autonomy; the 

extreme Catalonians in politics desire 
that the province shall become a nation. 
Already its political organization is greatly 
in advance of that of Spain in general and 
its commercial activity is as great as that 
of any other centre in Europe. 

In the arts Catalonia is already autono- 
mous. Barcelona possesses printing presses 
and publishers which bring out in admirable 
style the works of the Catalan poets, play- 
wrights, novelists and historians. Even 
the municipality of Barcelona publishes 
books; volumes on its artists sumptuously 
illustrated, for so enlightened a body 
knows that the glory of a country must be 
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as great in its arts and sciences as in its 
commerce and politics. Barcelona has built 
a magnificent home for music which it loves; 
it has one of the finest galleries of modern 
art in the world, and its art academies are 
as self-sufficing as those of most other great 
cities and it delights to produce its own 
painters and sculptors and to encourage 
them afterwards by purchasing their works, 
providing them with commissions for decora- 
tions and monuments, and for otherwise 
making them known not only in Spain but 
all the world over. 

Modern Spain, as ancient Spain had, has 
great artists, and Catalonia has produced 
some of the most notable. Among Spanish 
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LANDSCAPE IN PASTEL 


BY 
JOACHIM BIOSCA 


HRAND NAZARIANTZ: ARMENIAN POET 


sculptors, Catalonia and Valencia have 
brought forth the greatest, and Catalonia 
is not behind in her painters. Any apprecia- 
tion of these which appears abroad is almost 
feverishly translated into Catalan and 
published in the newspapers, magazines and 
reviews which are issued in Barcelona in 
profusion. Pride is a salient Spanish charac- 
teristic; pride in her artists is one of the 
most vivid Catalan qualities. 

In Joachim Veyreda, Catalonia possessed 
one of the foremost painters, not only of 
Spain, but of Europe. He was a great 
landscape painter and found most of the 
subjects in the beautiful province in which 
he was born and lived. In Isidre Nonell, 
Catalonia had one of the long line of figure 
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A DRAWING BY JOACHIM BIOSCA 


painters who have made Spanish art notable 
and he treated Catalan types. Both these 
men are dead, but they are succeeded by 
those who work with their spirit and repro- 
duce the beauty of the southern sky and 
that of the Mediterranean Sea which give 
such magic to the already beautiful land 


scenery, and the island of the Balearics 
nearby. These things are a continual 


inspiration, and even if a Catalan painter or 
sculptor travels, or stays in Paris for fifteen 
years as Sunyer has done, or studies in 
Paris and other centres, he returns in time 
to his native country and his powers are 
renewed within him. 

Shielded from the north by the Pyrenees, 
its shores washed by the Mediterranean, 
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with mountains, uplands and soft pastoral 
scenery to give it an enviable variation, 
the northeast corner of Spain is an ideal 
entourage for a landscapist, while for the 
draughtsman in oil and water color, in 
pencil, pen and etching needle, the old 
types of men and women still existing, 
yield an inexhaustible supply of romantic 
as well as realistic material. 

Of this material Joachim Biosca, among 
others, has made full use; he paints and 
draws the country and the countrymen, 
and, in addition, the types he finds in 
Barcelona where he was born in 1882. He 
does not indulge in the exploitation of the 
sunlight which is so vivid in that beautiful 
part of Europe as Vayreda did, but seeks 
in the soft shadows of it the tones and tints 
which convey just as well the brilliancy of 
the full light; for high lhghts throw deep 
shadows. But from Sisley in Paris he 
learned the secret of vibrancy, and this he 
conveys to his canvas and thence to the 
eye of the beholder. His paint is vibrant; 
his pigments heavy in material as may be 
seen in a typical painting of the coast and 
deep coastal sea of Mallorca, the rocks of 
which are so full of color and texture that 
they are an inspiration both to the painter 
and the sculptor in themselves. 

It is by the same means that Buiosca 
renders the fields and hills and the atmos- 
phere enveloping them of the country. 
He is an impressionist of the purest kind, 
for his pictures are essentially studies in 
the effects of light. They are not mere 
impressions of scenes seen and moments 
remembered; they are documents of the 
play, the variations, the ebb and flow of 
light; they are records of a much wider kind 
than the impression of a moment; they are 
syntheses of eternity. Even in the less 
frequent architectural paintings such as 
the “Grey Day” exhibited in the Salon 
d’Automne of 1922, there is this perma- 
nency, this continuity, although the houses 
there depicted are less substantial and less 
permanent than the more usual but ever- 
lasting hills. 

Sisley helped Biosca to find out these 
things, but it was Monet who led him into 
the secret places of character, but with the 
same underlying impressionist principle; to 
give, by the manipulation of lights and 
shadows, by the analysis of this, and the 
subsequent building up by complete under- 
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standing of it, a permanent monument. 
Biosca’s character pictures and drawings 
are strong and uncompromising. He does 
not waste time on the superficial, but seeks 
amongst abcriginal characters for the types 
that will afford him the greatest satisfaction 
in reproducing that which satisfies and lasts. 
He digs down for emotion, and in the pro- 
fundity of the human heart he finds that 
which he presents in the human face. 
There is an exciting attirance in all his 
portraits; you are invited to look into the 
souls of his sitters. Those sitters may be 
ugly, gross, evil as some of the native 
Catalan subjects are; or beautiful, like 
Elvira, or handsome like the fine portrait 
drawing of Alfons Maseras the Catalan 
novelist, or full of thought and sensibility 
like that of Hrand Nazariantz, the Armenian 
poet-dreamer, but they always speak the 
truth. In his fine portrait called ‘‘The 
Poet” there is an epitome of poetic truth. 
Wherever Biosca’s pictures and drawings 
are exhibited, at the Salons of Paris, Bar- 
celona, and Madrid, at Brussels, in Italy, 
their sincerity is as obvious as their quality 
as paintings or drawings is satisfying. 

Another phase of Biosca’s art is revealed 
in the interesting series of woodcuts which 
he makes from time to time, and these, in 
the style of the primitive craftsmen; the 
producers of the old broadsides and ballad 
sheets and yet with a full appreciation of 
the subtleties of modernist art, are an 
indication of the real simplicity which 
underlies the essential sincerity of all his 
work. These and the portrait drawings— 
the first apparently crude and unfinished, 
the second slipped into verisimilitude— 
prove how accomplished a draughtsman 
their author is. The Catalan critic, A. 
Fuster Valldeperas, calls him a master of 
color and a virtuoso of the line, but that only 
describes part of Biosca, and the lesser part. 
Like all the major modern artists, Biosca 
is a psychologist; a painter of pathological 
as well as physiological and mental pro- 
fundities. He is a traveller in truth, a 
merchant in sterling, and he is an ardent 
son of the sun, his spirit engendered in 
the fecund soil of his native land and 
nurtured amongst the beauty for which that 
land is notorious, with all its fire and fierce- 
ness of resolve, and all its exquisite sensi- 
bility to natural and human excellence. He 
is an artist with insight. 


THE GARDEN 


DOROTHY McVEY COTHER 


SHOWN IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION, TIFFANY FOUNDATION 


PAINTING THE GARDEN 


BY ELSA REHMANN 


HE Tiffany Foundation Exhibit, last 

fall, held for me a special interest be- 
cause the pictures showed how full of pic- 
torial composition and colorful suggestion 
an estate can be. There was a painting, for 
instance, of an intimate corner within the 
house with a piano all gleaming gold, but 
there were paintings, too, of the sun-flooded 
harbor, the misty shore, the distant hills 
outside. There was a painting, for instance, 
of the greenhouse stairs with cactus plants 
making exotic patterns against the wall, but 
there was a painting, too, of the lotus in the 
pond outdoors. ‘There were pictures of the 
interior of the studio and of the exterior of 
the house, of a detail of the steps and of the 
wider views of lawn and duck-pond, of cor- 
ridors streaming with brilliant sun and of 


wood-paths in dappled light. There were 


still-lifes within doors and_ trees studios 
without, flowers arranged in vases and 
flowers growing luxuriantly in gardens. 


There were pictures of the interior court 
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with potted plants surrounding a pool where 
the water bubbles through lighted glass in 
iridescent colors and pictures of fountains 
out-of-doors. 

As a garden-maker, my attention was 
drawn especially, of course, to those paint- 
ings that found their subjects in the grounds 
and gardens. Of them all, there are six 
upon which I wish to dwell for the varied 
suggestions that they hold. In one, a part 
of a little formal garden was seen. Curving 
beds edged with boxwood were filled with 
creamy white flowers. It showed the inti- 
mate appeal of the subject. In another, 
there was a pleasing detail of a pergola with 
balustrade and wall fountain. In a third, 
a lawn was dappled with light and shade. 
Through a fringe of tall trees you caught 
glimpses of a garden seen in high-keyed 
yellow and orange coloring. In the next, 
the cutting garden was seen. Purple and 
lilac, red and white asters were assembled in 
a riotous and vibrating profusion that is 


THE FOUNTAIN 


HERBERT N. LUBY 


SHOWN IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION, TIFFANY FOUNDATION 


quite lost in reproduction. There were two 
more. One showed a fountain where a woman 
in marble stood poised in grateful classic 
beauty upon a great scallop. She seemed 
caught as a wood nymph might have been 
as she paused for a moment at the source of 
a stream. She typified the movement of 
water in her pose. It came from the hill in 
back of her, dripped over one shoulder, was 
caught a moment in her hand, then fell at her 
feet, flowed into the shell and dripped over 
the scalloped edges into the basin below. 
The languor of the water was caught in the 
drooping quiet of the figure. It was as if the 
artist felt it, too, for glancing back for a 


second after I had turned away from the 
picture, it seemed as if the figure had re- 
solved itself into falling water. The foun- 
tain stood in a shadowy niche among trees 
and the artist enveloped it in mystery. The 
other picture took a pool for its subject. 
Chinese magnolias were in bloom either side 
the pool. The mauve flowers were held in 
the enchanted light of spring. Some of the 
blossoms had fallen into the pool and made 
delicate patterns upon the surface. The 
flower color, as it was touched by quivering 
sunlight, suffused the water and wrapped the 
scene in fairyland. 

These paintings only hinted at the appeal 
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TRISTRAM RICHARDS 


SHOWN IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION, TIFFANY FOUNDATION 


garden subject and garden color has for the 
painter. We draw upon his art for the 
color of our gardens. Its hazy mystery, and 
its tonal loveliness, its scintillating vivacity 
and its riotous exuberance are all due to 
modern impressionism. The painter finds 
a reciprocal fascination in garden color 
suffused and played upon as it is by sunlight. 
These paintings only suggested, too, how 
delightful it is to catch upon canvas the 
effervescent spirit of the seasons, the se- 
quence of the flowers and the varying atmo- 
spheric efforts in the garden. Gardens are 
but transient. The art of the garden de- 


signer who is so_ sensitively attuned to 
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flowers and flower color that he uses them to 
interpret his design is like that of a virtuoso. 
As soon as he no longer supervises his 
creation, the garden loses the magic of his 
personality. 

A fine painting can be almost independent 
of its subject, for its charm depends primar- 
ily upon the choice of composition and 
upon its treatment. An estate can have 
pictorial richness with or without a corre- 
sponding excellence as a product of land- 
scape art. Painting is the only medium, 
however, that will do justice in recording 
the modern spirit of gardens and in showing 
historic importance of the modern garden. 


RADIO TALK 


We have in this country gardens of an ex- 
cellence equal to and perhaps even sur- 
passing world famous ones. It is worth 
while to portray the finest examples just as 
it is worth while to portray the outstanding 
men and women of our epoch. 

Some artists have made quite a profession 
of painting the garden. Artists of renown 
have occasionally painted gardens, though 
only spasmodically. Painting the garden is 
no effeminate phase of artistic work. It is 
not to be considered lightly. It is a sub- 
ject that has need of as much special study 
as landscape or portrait, for instance. The 
painter of gardens must learn the peculiar 
character of their growth to catch their 
inherent beauty. He must give, however, 
more than an accurate delineation of the 
material for a garden’s glamour is only to be 
recreated upon canvas by the magic of his 
treatment. He must take the subject as he 
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finds it, to be sure, if he is to exhibit the idea 
of the creator, but the treatment of the 
subject depends upon his own tempera- 
mental reaction to it. 

It is, of course, desirable to have your 
garden painted by an artist of standing, by 
an artist whose painting has a definite value 
as a work of art. He will select significant 
compositions out of its loveliness. We pre- 
suppose the garden is worthy of the painter’s 
interpretation. It is important, too, that 
you choose the painter of your garden as 
carefully as you select the painter of your 
portrait, so that his style will be congenial 
to your personality. 

While you live in and with your garden, 
pictures of it may seem superfluous, but 
think of bringing the summer garden to the 
winter fireside, or the country garden into 
the town study. Will it not vivify your 
enjoyment of it? 
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Tue Museum or Art, How to UsE ano EnJoy IT! 


BY FLORENCE N, LEVY 
Director of the Baltimore Musewm of Art 


O MANY people 

museums of art? It would seem so, 
judging from the turnstile records. Over a 
million visited the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art last year, and nearly as many entered 
the portals of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
The population of Toledo is only one- 
twentieth that of New York, but if we com- 
pare the ratio of population to the number 
of visitors to the Museum of Art we find 
that the attendance in Toledo was three 
times greater than in the Metropolis. 

Are there many museums of art in the 
United States? Yes, in all there are 137 
museums of art today in this country. 
Some of them occupy only a few rooms in 
the library building. Others are in re- 
modeled homes, pending the time when they 
can afford a real museum building; thirty- 
four are active organizations in specially 
erected structures. 

How are these museums of art used? 


use and enjoy 


Let us consider a concrete example. 

A young New York couple, recently 
married, are planning a home. He is an 
expert carpenter; she was a stenographer. 
They are intelligent and have been reading 
the newspapers and magazines and have 
come across an article describing the new 
American wing at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

The next Sunday they decide to visit the 
building at Fifth Avenue and 82nd Street. 
Entering the main hall, they are bewildered 
by its size and by glimpses of unfamiliar 
objects. By asking questions they are 
finally guided toward the series of rooms 
containing furniture, silver, glass, etc., used 
or made in this country during the X VIIth, 
XVIIIth and early XITXth centuries. They 
become interested in the simple pieces of 
furniture displayed in harmonious settings. 
When the bell rings they leave, rather 
weary, but full of ideas for the new home. 


1Broadcasted by WEAF from New York City, February 5, 1925. 
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Week after week they haunt these old 
rooms—no time lost now in finding them 
and no fatigue, for they have become keenly 
interested. They read about old furniture 
in the evenings, or spend a Sunday afternoon 
in the museum library. They try to find in 
the shops pieces that will offer similar 
restful and satisfying effects for their own 
home. They discover that beauty does not 
depend so much upon cost as upon good 
taste in selecting and combining the home 
furnishings. 

From time to time they are attracted to 
other parts of the Museum—the Egyptian 
halls, armor worn in the XVth and XVIth 
centuries, paintings, sculpture, etc. They 
now enjoy the Museum for the beauty of 
the individual objects. 

As time goes on there is a growing family. 
Visits to the Museum are not as frequent. 
The children go to school. Among their 
activities are visits to the Museum of Art. 
Here they can see the very rooms in which 
people lived in Pompeii nearly two thousand 
years ago, how Washington probably looked 
that cold morning when he and his handful 
of troops crossed the Delaware. Thus the 
things they have read in school become more 
real, and new interests have come into their 
young lives. Watch them in the lecture 
hall when a story is being told in which the 
young people take part and are in turn 
King Arthur at the Round Table with his 
knights in armor or a group of the Lady 
Governors of the Elizabeth Hospital at 
Haarlem having their portraits painted by 
Frans Hals! 

The family decides to go west, for the 
father has progressed from carpenter to 
builder, employing many men, and there are 
wider opportunities in the newer towns. 
They select one in the middle west with a 
population of about 100,000. There is no 
Museum of Art here and they miss it. 
Kindred spirits gradually come together. 
The business men start an evening art class, 
such as is successfully maintained at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts and else- 
where. Here is the germ of a Museum of 
Art. They become a Chapter of The 
American Federation of Arts and, through 
the headquarters in Washington, are able 
to secure one of the Federation’s attractive 
exhibitions of paintings. The seed has 
been planted. They build up a membership 
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and, following the recent example of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, the City Fathers 
endorse a campaign for a municipally owned 
building to house the growing collections. 
It is put through successfully, and the new 
Museum of Art becomes the civie centre for 
all the arts—music, drama and dancing, as 
well as painting, sculpture and the crafts. 

When sickness and old age come to this 
couple there is still the pleasure of visits 
to their Museum of Art and endless memories 
of beautiful things seen elsewhere. 

This little story of how the Museum of 
Art was used and enjoyed suggests the 
importance of employing leisure time to the 
best advantage. The eight-hour day has 
given additional freedom. ‘The Museum of 
Art can be visited for pure enjoyment or for 
an opportunity to increase one’s knowledge; 
models of fine craftsmanship may be 
examined and one’s earning powers in- 
creased; the creative instinct is encouraged, 
for the Museum of Art is an endless source 
of inspiration. 

Some of the evils of the present-day 
industrial system come from the monotony 
of occupations wherein machinery is the 
great motive force. The lack of opportunity 
for the personal expression of artistic and 
creative instincts leaves an unsatisfied 
hunger which is one of the causes of the 
labor problem. The question of recreation 
outside of working hours has become a 
vital one. 

The recent World War meant enforced 
European travel for hundreds of thousands 
of American men and women. Even those 
who did not get “over there” felt the urge 
for wider knowledge. 

The people of this country are beginning 
to realize that there is real pleasure and 
spiritual profit in the enjoyment of impres- 
sive architecture and sculpture in our streets, 
in colorful and rhythmic paintings that 
decorate public buildings or are housed in 
the municipal museums, in harmonious and 
restful home furnishings and clothes, in good 
music and well-staged drama. All these 
may now be enjoyed in this country as well 
as in Europe at little or no cost to the 
individual. 

The Museum of Art is especially fitted to 
furnish the means and opportunity for 
cultivating these artistic instincts. The 
museum of today is neither a storage ware- 
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house nor is it merely a collection of objects. 
It is a service plant to furnish pleasure to 
the public and such special aid and informa- 
tion as may be desired by artists, manu- 
facturers and others. 

Do you want guidance in the galleries? 
There are instructors who, for a nominal 
fee, will help an individual or a small group 
to see and enjoy more in one hour than can 
possibly be accomplished in an entire day by 
an unaided novice. Clubs and study groups 
are given facilities for meetings. 

To the collector the Museum of Art is a 
mine of information. For one who has 
inherited old furniture, silver, paintings, 
etc., the opportunities for comparison lead 
to enhanced appreciation of their treasures. 

There are public lectures and concerts. 
The free Saturday evening concerts at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art are attended 
by thousands of people, as many as eight 
thousand at a single concert. The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art has been given a fine 
organ, and two instructors devote all their 
time to training in the appreciation of music. 

The serious student is offered opportuni- 
ties for research work under the most 
favorable conditions with the use of a study 
room, the personal aid of the curator, and 
free access to the large reference library of 
books and photographs. Postals, photo- 
graphs and guide books may be purchased. 

Much of the interest in the arts today is 
the direct result of the stressing of “‘apprecia- 
tion”? throughout the public schools of the 
country since the opening of the present 
century. In an address at one of the annual 
conventions of The American Federation of 
Arts, the late James Parton Haney, Director 
of Art in the high schools of the City of 
New York, put the matter clearly when 
he said: ““To have great art we must have 
a public to sustain and inspire the artist by 
its approval. That approval can come only 
when the public, from early childhood, has 
learned that there is a pleasure of the spirit 
to be had by every man who seeks in his 
daily work to meet that instinct which is 
our common and our blessed heritage, that 
instinet which we call the desire for beauty.” 

A children’s museum is a special feature 
in many cities. The first of these children’s 
museums was established by the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. Outside 
organizations, such as the School Art League 
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of New York City, cooperate with the 
Museum in aiding large groups of children 
to enjoy the facilities offered. Lessons at 
the Museum are coordinated with the school 
curriculum. Classes are conducted both for 
the talented and for the handicapped. 

The importance of the work carried on by 
the public schools is recognized by every- 
body. The work of the museums, though 
not so generally understood, is equally 
important, for it continues long after school 
age and not only with those who have been 
through school but also with those who have 
not had the advantages of early education. 
It helps the individual not only during his 
formative years but after he goes out into 
the world and becomes a member of society 
and assumes the cares and duties of family 
life. 

The museum is as important a part of a 
city’s educational system as the library, and 
these two, with the public schools, are the 
vital forces in training for the highest type 
of citizenship. 

A phase of the work of the Museums of 
Art which is growing steadily in importance 
is that carried on in cooperation with manu- 
facturers and their designers and with the 
buyers and salespeople of the large depart- 
ment shops. 

American manufacturers and those who 
handle manufactured products are beginning 
to realize that art plays a very definite 
part both in the construction and the sale of 
their products. In Europe the lesson was 
learned long ago that the Museum of Art 
has much of value for the manufacturer. 
Artistic qualities play a large part in the 
design and color of the goods themselves, 
in the cartons in which they are packed, in 
the boxes which hold the cartons and the 
labels on the boxes; in the printed circulars 
which advertise the goods; in the arrange- 
ment of the merchant’s window in which 
they are displayed. The man who knows 
how to buy advertising good in design and 
color, how to devise well-printed matter, 
how to pack goods attractively and to show 
them in a window so that they will draw 
trade—that man, by virtue of his practical 
knowledge of art, is bringing dollars to 
himself and reputation to his town and 
state. The Museum of Art can aid in 
acquiring this knowledge. 

Many of the Museums of Art conduct 
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activities outside their own buildings. 
Paintings and other objects, such as textiles, 
are circulated through The American Federa- 
tion of Arts; pictures are lent or rented to 
members; lantern slides are available for 
clubs, schools and private lecturers; cinema 
films relating to various phases of art are 
distributed; members of the museum staff 
speak in public schools and elsewhere. In 
the not far distant future branch museums 
will probably be established in the larger 
cities. Branch libraries have proved of 
such value that there is every reason to 
believe that branch museums would also 
be useful additions to community life. 

The strongest influence, in the widespread 
interest in art that has grown up during the 
past few years throughout the United States, 
has been The American Federation of 
Arts. Organized in 1909, there are now 
370 art clubs and societies, large and small, 
affiliated as Chapters of the Federation. 
These Chapters use the headquarters at 
1741 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
as a clearing house. There is also a large 
individual membership that is kept in 
touch with what is going on in art circles 
through the monthly American MAGAZINE 
or Art which includes many articles about 
the museums—their new accessions, exhibi- 
tions, lectures, ete. 

For an individual to secure the greatest 
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satisfaction from visits to the Museum of 
Art he must be somewhat prepared. See, 
then read; after your next visit you will 
want to increase your knowledge by further 
study and then return once more to the 
original objects. 

Take, for example, the painting of Joan 
of Arc by Bastien Lepage at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. A girl of about 
fifteen stood before it enthralled. She knew 
the history of the Maid of Orleans and 
sympathized with her visions. When ques- 
tioned regarding her delight in the picture 
she said: “It is wonderful to see its delicate 
color—the green leaves with the sunlight 
playing between them and shining on the 
armor of one of the Visions. We have a 
photograph of this in school, but it is only 
in black and white, and to see color took me 
by surprise. I wonder if they really wore 
such armor!’ Then we went together to 
the great Armor Hall to see the casque which 
is supposed actually to have been worn by 
Joan. This incident really happened to the 
present speaker. 

It has been well said that “We take our 
cups to the fountain of beauty to have 
them filled; and our cups vary in size from 
the littleness of ignorance, to the bigness of 
full appreciation.” 

After all is said and done, the power to 
enjoy is the test of happiness. 


TANAGRA FIGURINES 


BY ALICE AND BETTINA JACKSON 


Rice HOT sun beat down upon Tino, as 
he tilled his little field in a river valley 
oi Central Greece. The hour for stopping 
had passed, but he toiled on in patient hopes 
of finding signs of some ancient tomb that 
might contain little clay figures like those 
which his peasant neighbors had found and 
sold to an old shopkeeper lately come this 
way from Athens. 

Each morning found Tino hard at work, 
and he had not tilled many days before his 
field, too, gave up many of these little 
figures, which he sold, happily ignorant that 
the old man quickly resold them in the city 
at much higher prices to the eager strangers 
from foreign lands. Soon all the fields 


hereabouts were being upturned as never 
before, yielding rich harvests the peasants 
had not sown, and it was not long until the 
place became known as Skimatari, the 
Village of Figurines. 

Presently there appeared one Giorgios, a 
shrewd peasant from Corfu, who had long 
since learned the market value of these old 
terra cottas and was clever in locating the 
finest and in taking them out unbroken from 
the tombs in which the ancients had placed 
them ages ago. So thoroughly did Giorgios 
dig into the earth that by the time the 
learned men of the cities interested them- 
selves in the matter the greater part of the 
harvest had been gathered. 
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FIGURINE SHOWING THE GRACEFUL LINES OF 
THE GREEK TUNIC 


This all happened some fifty years ago, 
and research has since revealed the fact that 
the village of Skimatari is located over the 
necropolis or cemetery of the ancient Boeo- 
tian city of Tanagra, the fragmentary re- 
mains of which are found nearby. 

It was a common custom of the Greeks, 
who believed in the after life, to place in the 
tombs of the dead various little personal 
belongings which had been a part of daily 
life, as bottles and boxes for cosmetics, 
bowls and cups, pieces of money, and lamps, 
and, in the tombs of children, playthings; 
but of far greater interest than any of these 
are the numerous statuettes from 21% inches 
to a foot in height. 

From Mycenean times (about 1500 B. C.) 
the Greeks were accustomed to making 
diminutive figures of gods and goddesses in 
terra cotta and other materials, using them 
as votive offerings or placing them in tombs. 
Gradually they came also to represent mor- 
tals, men, women, youths, maidens, and 
children, some in groups, others seated or 
reclining; but the majority were single erect 


maidens. Though not master artists, the 
craftsmen who molded them were not only 
familiar with the customs and fashions of 
daily life, but were surely gifted with a 
strong artistic sense and delicacy of touch, 
so appealing is their human quality and so 
irresistible their charm. Whether seated in 
pensive attitude, standing with arms up- 
raised, or lightly poised in the rhythmic 
dance, both pose and flowing drapery are 
so replete with grace that they delight the 
eye however placed. As so great a number 
of the figurines took the form of young 
women, the makers were known as coro- 
plasts, or molders of maidens. 

Quantities of them were made in various 
parts of Greece, Asia Minor, and the 
Mediterranean islands; but many of the 
finest, dating from about the fourth century 
B. C., and showing Praxitelean influence, 
were found in the necropolis of Tanagra, 
from which circumstance the name Tanagra 
figures, or ‘Tanagrines, has since been 
applied to them in general. 

Although thousands of these statuettes 
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exist, comparatively few are identical, due 
to the way in which they were made. The 
parts, that is, the torso, head, 
limbs, and certain little accessories, as hats, 
fans, and mirrors, were molded separately 
in great variety, permitting them to be 
assembled in endless combinations without 
repetition, according to the taste of the 
craftsman or the buyer. After the desired 
parts had been selected they were put 
together with soft clay, carefully gone over 
with a retouching tool, the lines of juncture 
obliterated, and little improvements made. 
The hollow form, set upon a small base, was 
then baked, the vapors presumably escaping 
through a hole at the back. When hardened 
they were washed with white lime and 
painted in gay colors which, though now 
faded, render them the best extant examples 
of Greek polychrome art. 

We may imagine a lady of Tanagra in the 


various 


shop of a coroplast, engaged in selecting a 
figurine: “It must be a maiden, standing 
erect, with flowing tunic.” She hesitates 
over the position of the arms, and the crafts- 
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man tactfully suggests that they support a 
basket above her head or hold a mirror before 
her face. “The tunic must be colored blue, 
and the overdrapery rose,” are her final 
directions. After her comes a_ bereaved 
parent to select a little seated figure of a 
child playing with doves, to be placed with 
his toys in the tomb. 

In their highest development the Tana- 
grines are delightfully human, Jacking the 
stiff formality of Egyptian statuettes and the 
ideal perfection of the Greek marbles. 
They recreate for us, as no other form of 
plastic has done, a vivid picture of Greek 
daily life of the fourth and third centuries 
B. C., with its religious beliefs and cere- 
monies, its simple occupations and amuse- 
ments, and its charming details of costume. 

Fortunately terra cotta is a most enduring 
substance, and when not broken through 
carelessness in excavation the Tanagrines 
have been preserved to us intact, save for 
the loss of color through ages of interment 
in the damp earth. Today they are, per- 
haps, even more beautiful to our eyes in 
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their mellow tones of buff and dull red- 
orange, with traces of whitish lime and softly 
faded colors. 

Although connoisseurs have never con- 
ceded them a high rank in classic art, their 
unassuming grace and beauty have, never- 
theless, won them a recognized place in the 
great museums and private collections. 

Unrestricted excavation, wholesale dis- 
posal, and increased demand finally caused 
the supply of originals to run out, the natural 
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result being “fakes.” But for the most part 
one buys today honest copies which repro- 
duce much of the fascination of their pro- 
totypes. These, however, are usually of solid 
plaster, cast in halves and carefully tinted 
to imitate the time-softened coloring of the 
antiques. Many of the modern molders of 
maidens have wandered far from the original 
localities, for in certain little shops of Paris, 
around Notre Dame or in the Latin Quarter, 
they are to be found making or selling them 


BOSTON STATE HOUSE—FROM AN ELEVATED 
CHARLES BULFINCH ARCHITECT 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF CHARLES 
BULFINCH 


BY MARTHA A. 8. SHANNON 


T IS interesting and significant that just 

at the moment when the skyscraper 
threatens to engulf whole city blocks and, 
like a gigantic anthill, gather into its 
cavernous depths great aggregations of 
humanity, there has sprung up in New 
York, its veritable stronghold, a notable 
building reminiscent of the architecture of a 
hundred years ago. The new American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum has 
been composed about the interesting old 
facade of the United States Bank, erected 


between 1822 and 1824, which until a few 
years ago stood at 15 Wall Street, and from 
1854 to 1914 housed the United States 
Assay Office. It was a happy thought to 
make this fine example of the classic style 
of a century ago the principal feature of 
the building given to the city by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, to contain the 
collections of American art. 

One might consistently argue from the 
renascence of this stately and dignified 
building, the tendency of architecture, as 
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of all the arts, to move in cycles, and when 
the pendulum has swung to the farthest 
limits, to return to more normal standards. 
Necessary as the skyscraper may be from 
the standpoint of business, and awe-in- 
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beauty is it architecture at all, and it is an 
encouraging sign of the times to see a desire 
to restore something of the old beauty 
whenever it is possible to leave the dollar 
out of the calculation. 


CHARLES BULFINCH 


BY MATHER BROWN 


PORTRAIT PAINTED IN LONDON IN 1786 


spiring as it certainly is to the ordinary 
beholder, we, nevertheless, are not quite 
ready to class these modern colossal struc- 
tures as architecture in its most perfect and 
enduring form. The necessity of making 
available every inch of space results in most 
ingenious and even audacious strategy of 


design and construction, at which one 
gasps and wonders. 
Architecture concerns itself with the 


beautiful roofing in and enclosing of spaces 
and is not to be computed by the rentals per 


square foot. Only so far as it achieves 


The study of the refined and graceful old 
interiors in the American Wing will naturally 
inspire desire for a better acquaintance with 
our early architecture, and especially with 
the men who were able to produce a style 
of so much intrinsic beauty and genuine 
utility. People, in general, know much 
more about Colonial architecture than of 
the new style which appeared at the close 
of the eighteenth century with the establish- 
ment of American independence. When, 
after strenuous effort, a federal government 
was established which promoted the union 
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and stability of the several states, and pros- 
perity began to be restored, a new and 
broader national outlook brought about 
radical changes in business and _ society. 
This was apparent also in the new style of 
architecture which took the place of Colonial 
designs, and may be called, for want of a 
better term, federal or national architecture. 
It was based mainly on the ideal of classical 
forms, not merely in the employment of the 
decorative details of the Adam Brothers 
but in the general adoption of the unity and 
abstract quality of the temple and rotunda 
construction. The common use of the 
term ‘‘Colonial,’ to include all the work 
down to 1820 or later, shows how little this 
fact has been recognized. 

The classical revival was, it is true, a 
movement which had its beginnings abroad, 
but in the earlier embodiment of the ideal 
and the universality of its employment, 


America took the lead. The Virginia 
Capitol designed by Thomas Jefferson, after 
the Maison Carée at Nimes, preceded the 
Madeleine in Paris, first of the great temple 
reproductions, by twenty-two years. The 
American republic, which had renounced 
belief in the divine right of kings, turned 
naturally for its models to the ancient 
democracies of Rome and Greece. Classic 
ideals and standards touched every de- 
partment of life in the new nation, whose 
revolutionary patriots—as the Cincinnati— 
lost no time in identifying themselves with 
the heroes of the Roman republic. 

In the development of the classic style 
in architecture, individuals played far more 
important rédles than during the Colonial 
period. If Jefferson were the prophet of 
the new gospel, its earliest and greatest 
apostle was Charles Bulfinch. He was the 
first American to follow architecture as a 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF CHARLES BULFINCH 


recognized profession, and originated and 
developed a remarkable movement, based 
necessarily on classic lines but at the same 
time distinctly American. No architect 
simce his day has been honored with the 
reputation which he enjoyed at the beginning 
of the last century, and few have ever stood 
so prominently before the country at large. 

Charles Bulfinch was born in Boston 
August 8, 1763. The old family mansion 
stood in Bowdoin Square, in the aristocratic 
West End. Son and grandson of two emi- 
nent physicians, he inherited every advan- 
tage of social position, education, and wealth. 
He graduated from Harvard College in 1781, 
fully intending to follow his father’s pro- 
fession. Fortunately for his native country, 
a trip to Europe when he was twenty-one 
proved a turning point in his career and 
directed his attention toward architecture. 
The first hand knowledge which he gained of 
the masterpieces of art stirred his sensitive 
nature to its very depths and opened up to 
him new vistas of beauty. We may take it 
for granted that he relied upon his pencil in 
order to carry away tangible reminders of 
the famous buildings he saw during his 
travels in England, France and Italy, and 
which doubtless inspired all his future work, 
though none now exist. Soon after his 
return from abroad in 1786, he began his 
great work as an architect in Boston, which 
he practically rebuilt during the period 
between 1790 and 1818, when he was called 
to Washington to rebuild the Capitol, which 
had suffered from the invasion of the 
British in 1814. The many public build- 
ings, churches, and beautiful dwellings with 
which he adorned his native city so lavishly, 
all bore the stamp of his originality, perfect 
taste, and dignified style. In all his work, 
Bulfinch showed a remarkable quickness in 
catching a new idea, and a singular eagerness 
to understand and apply his art as the most 
advanced thinkers of his day understood and 
applied it. 

There is one curve in Boston’s “crooked 
streets”” which was not made by that tradi- 
tional planning board—the cows. Glancing 
down Franklin Street at the point where it 
joins busy Washington Street, one’s atten- 
tion will be arrested by the large, regular 
sweep of the buildings on the right. One 
would certainly notice it in any other city 
than Boston. This graceful curve is all 
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that remains to recall a genuine effort on 
the part of Bulfinch to introduce something 
of aesthetic beauty into Boston. streets. 
Bulfinch designed the curve and_ built 
Tontine Crescent in Franklin Place, which 
was to the Boston of the early nineteenth 
century what the Fenway is to the present 
city. A map of London in 1804 shows no 
crescents. Bulfinch, when he was in Lon- 
don, may have seen a design by Robert 
Adam of semicircles of houses facing each 
other with a park space in the center, but 
the American architect was the first to 
actually carry out the plan in 1793. Tontine 
Crescent comprised sixteen three-story 
houses built in pairs, the steps of each 
pair running sidewise to the street and 
meeting upon a landing over a high base- 
ment. The end houses were brought for- 
ward beyond the line of the others as pavil- 
ions. The central building took the form 
of an ornamental archway and was carried 
higher than the rest by means of a low attic 
supported by columns and crowned by a 
pediment. A Paladian window occupied 
the space between the columns. These 
handsome residences were occupied by 
prominent Boston families until taken for 
business purposes in 1854. 

To further develop this quarter of the 
town, Bulfinch built, in 1794, the first 
theatre in Boston, at the corner of Franklin 
Place and Federal Street. It was a de- 
tached building, with a graceful and appro- 
priate design, and had more of the individual 
character of a theatre in its external aspect 
than those of the present with a narrow 
strip of facade crowded among shop fronts. 

Bulfinch also showed his taste for quiet 
elegance in the construction of Colonnade 
Row, a long block of stately houses over- 
looking the Common, and extending from 
West Street to Mason Street. Slender 
columns of light gray sandstone, with 
Corinthian capitals, supported the balcony, 
which was carried along the front at the 
level of the second story and gave the Row 
itsname. It furnished a harmonious setting 
to the old Tremont Mall and its double row 
of shade trees, and, with the Tontine Cres- 
cent, was not unworthy of comparison with 
the civic improvements Bulfinch had ad- 
mired abroad. 

In the development of his more ambitious 
and characteristic dwellings, Bulfinch in- 
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troduced the type of an elliptical saloon 
looking out upon a garden, after the French 
style, as in the house built by him for 
Harrison Gray Otis, in 1807, at 46 Beacon 
Street. Sometimes in a pair of symmetrical 
houses he placed a bay at either end of the 
front, as in the house long occupied by 
Prescott, the historian, at 55 Beacon Street. 
Bulfinch was distinguished for the judicious 
and graceful ornamentation of his mantles 
and chimney-pieces, so that they became 
the crowning features of his interiors, the 
virtual keynote of the scheme of furnish- 
ing and decoration, possessing exceptional 
beauty of line and proportion. 

The Boston State House, with its gilded 
dome high in the air, poised in the right 
place over everything below, is the master- 
piece of Bulfinch. It was built in 1795, when 
the architect was only thirty-two, but its 
design and beautiful proportions represented 
and upheld all the best traditions and ideals 
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that enter into the making of a great archi- 
tect. Bulfinch brought all the skill and 
originality he possessed to the execution of 
this most important commission, and_ his 
success was the more remarkable since there 
was nowhere an existing model of the kind 
of legislative hall he was asked to build to 
represent the capitol of a democratic state. 
Though following the classic ideals of the 
architecture of his day, Bulfinch created a 
unique and beautiful type of governmental 
edifice, but at the same time distinctly 
American, and which, as architect of public 
buildings, he employed later from Augusta, 
Maine, to Washington. The prominent 
features of the State House are several 
flights of broad steps up the hill, a projecting 
arcade of the first story, with an open 
colonnade of single and coupled columns 
above, and a high, domineering dome. The 
most successful feature of the design is the 
colonnade with its unusual disposition of 
columns. 

The beautiful Bulfinch interiors, the 
original Hall of Representatives, now the 
Senate Chamber, and the Senate Reception 
Room, must be visited to appreciate the 
full measure of the genius of Bulfinch. These 
old rooms are all in white, emphasizing 
their beauty of design, proportion, and 
decorative detail. They represent the per- 
fection of the art of Bulfinch. 

The New South Church which Bulfinch 
built in 1814 was the most beautiful of all 
the churches he designed in Boston, and 
became the model for many others in various 
parts of New England. With its Doric 
portico and lofty spire, it gave a note of 
distinction to exclusive Summer Street, 
its fine mansions surrounded with gardens 
where flowers opened and fruits ripened in 
the places now covered by great depart- 
ment stores and warehouses. 

In 1818 Bulfinch was appointed architect 
of the National Capitol. It may be said, 
as truly as of any of the old cathedrals of 
Europe, that the Capitol at Washington is 
the work of many hands and many minds, of 
many mistakes and failures, but as we see it 
today, the great structure is impressive for 
its remarkable unity and beauty. 

The design of the original building and 
the model from which it has grown to com- 
pletion were the work of Dr. William Thorn- 
ton, a talented and highly educated man, 
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but who had had no training in architecture. 
The original sketch for the Capitol which he 
submitted for the competition in 1793 won 
the prize for “its grandeur, simplicity, and 
convenience.” Stephen Mallet, a profes- 
sional architect, was employed to prepare 
working drawings and furnish estimates. 
This division of the work proved a constant 
source of trouble, for each architect intrusted 
to carry out Thornton’s plan attempted to 
improve upon it. The invasion of the 
British in 1814 destroyed most of what had 
been completed up to that time. Bulfinch 
spent twelve years rebuilding the Capitol, 
and his work may be seen in any representa- 
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tion, showing clearly the east or the west 
front. The “central building,” using the 
term in the sense in which it was used at that 
time, is well marked, and the portico at the 
west shows plainly the characteristics of the 
work of Bulfinch in the Boston State House. 
The Capitol remained as Bulfinch left it 
until 1851. 

Bulfinch was peculiarly a Boston man, 
and his history and work are a peculiarly 
precious Boston possession, but his long and 
important work on the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, in his later years, gives his distinguished 
career as an architect a national significance 
and interest. 


BY NAT LITTLE 


AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AWARD ($100) IN THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE FELLOWSHIP PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS—1925 


COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


THE BARNARD CLOISTERS—INTERIOR OF BUILDING WHICH CONTAINS MAJORITY CF EXHIBITS 


THE ACQUISITION OF GEORGE GREY BARNARD’S 
CLOISTERS AND GOTHIC COLLECTIONS BY THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


BY JOSEPH BRECK 
Assistant Director and Curator of Decorative Arts, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has purchased George Grey Barnard’s Cloisters and the important 
Romanesque and Gothic collections which have been assembled there by Mr. Barnard. The purchase 
includes the land on which they are now shown. ‘The money necessary for this purchase has been given 
by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the amount paid in round figures is $600,000. The purchase has 
been facilitated by the public spirit of Mr. Barnard who for the sake of retaining the whole collection 
in New York and transferring it to our Art Museum, has foregone the opportunity of realizing a larger 
sum by its dispersal. 

The plans of the Museum for showing these collections are still to be made. They must be care- 
fully considered. Presumably, however, at least for the present, they will be shown where they now 
are on Fort Washington Avenue and 190th Street as a Gothic annex or branch of the Metropolitan 
Museum. The location has the advantage and the disadvantage of remoteness. The advantage is 
that these collections, covering a particular development of Christian art, can be seen by themselves 
in appropriate surroundings apart from any other Museum exhibits. Thus shown they have an interest, 
and particularly an aesthetic interest which could not be obtained by showing them at the Museum 
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in connection with other collections. The disadvantage is inaccessibility except by motor, a disadvantage 
which will be removed by expected subway extension. 

This is an addition to the Museum’s collection of very great importance. By no other means could 
the Museum presumably at this time obtain so unique and so important a collection, illustrating as it 
does the development of Christian architectural and sculptural art from the Romanesque into the later 


Gothie period. 


It seems plain that The Cloisters must be closed during the summer to enable the Museum properly 


to catalogue and possibly complete the installation of the collections. 


It is to be hoped that they 


may be opened in the autumn, perhaps only on particular days of the week. The collection must be 
safeguarded by special precautions and protected against the presence of any crowd of visitors at one 


time. 


Mr. Joseph Breck, Assistant Director of the Museum, has prepared an article describing The Clois- 
ters, which was published in the July Bulletin of the Museum, from which the following extracts have 


been taken. 


OME twenty years ago, during one of his 

many long sojourns in France, the 
American sculptor, George Grey Barnard, 
was led by his admiration for mediaeval art 
to conceive the idea of acquiring a few exam- 
ples of Gothie sculpture which he could 
bring back with him to New York for the 
instruction and enjoyment of his pupils. 
At this time the opportunities in this coun- 
try to see original Romanesque and Gothic 
sculpture were practically nil. It was not 
until 1907, when the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
lent to the Metropolitan Museum the 
mediaeval section of the Hoentschel Collec- 
tion, that a change came about, and not 
only the Metropolitan but other American 
museums began to assemble collections of 
mediaeval sculpture. 

In the meantime, Mr. Barnard’s plans 
had become more ambitious—nothing less 
than the creation of a Gothic museum, a 
collection which would be representative of 
European sculpture from the twelfth through 
the fifteenth century, unpretentiously but 
beautifully housed in a building and grounds 
of its own, where it would be freely available 
to all. 

Mr. Barnard was not a man of means. 
His own creative work, through which he 
has won international reputation as a 
sculptor, made heavy demands on his time 
and energy. The project to establish here 
through his own efforts a shrine of mediaeval 
art might, therefore, to one who did not 
know the man, seem visionary in the ex- 
treme. But difficulties only served to fan 
the flame which burns in every true collec- 
tor’s heart. No sacrifice was too great; 


Rosertr W. ve Forest, 
President, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


no obstacle unsurmountable. His purse did 
not permit him, save on rare occasions, to 
buy second-hand from the big dealers in the 
European capitals. He became a discoverer 
himself. Taking as a center of operation 
the site of some ruined abbey or church, he 
would visit all the farms in the neighborhood, 
having observed that the fallen stones were 
often removed by the peasants to serve for 
one purpose or another on their farms. A 
pigsty might yield the slab of a crusader’s 
tomb; an attic, some forgotten statue that 
once graced an altar or church portal. 

Many artists have been collectors, but 
none more persistent, courageous, public- 
spirited than George Grey Barnard. It 
is, consequently, not surprising that he has 
done what he set out to do—that he has 
realized his vision! He has brought to- 
gether a collection of mediaeval art second 
to none in this country; he has installed it 
in the building and grounds known as The 
Cloisters with sympathy and understanding; 
he has made it available to the public and 
secured its preservation. Truly this is an 
achievement of which any man may well be 
proud. 

A plain, red brick building, decorated on 
the exterior with a few sculptures flanking a 
twelfth century portal, contains most of 
the collection at The Cloisters. A great 
Gothic arch, which once formed part of a 
fountain near Avignon and the unfinished 
cloister from St. Michel de Cuxa, adjoining 
the main building on the right, give a pictur- 
esque character to the grounds. The 
building is lighted principally by a large 
skylight provided with a velarium of tawny 
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canvas which modifies the light, giving to 
the interior the dim illumination character- 
istic of a Gothic church. The interior 
division of the building again suggests an 
ecclesiastical prototype, although there is 
no actual simulation of a church plan. The 
brick walls, ranging in color from deep rose 
to silvery gray, provide an admirable back- 
ground for the sculpture. 

At the entrance or western half of the 
building is erected the beautiful twelfth 
century capitals and columns from the 
Cloister of St. Guilhem-le-Desert. These 
support on three sides of the building a 
balcony upon which is an arcade composed 
of columns and capitals from a fifteenth 
century cloister at Trie. The central fea- 
ture on the floor of this western half of the 
building is the sepulchral effigy of an armored 
knight from a fourteenth century tomb. 
Between the columns of the St. Guilhem 
Cloister and beneath the baleony other 
sculptures are displayed, and the balcony 
itself affords additional opportunities for 
effective installation. Particularly impres- 
sive is the monumental fourteenth century 
statue of the Virgin and Child, which stands 
on the balcony over the entrance. 

The conspicuous feature of the northern 
half of the building is the little chapel where 
a remarkable early Gothic statue of Our 
Lady, in polychromed and gilded wood, is 
shown on a richly decorated altar. To the 
right, behind a partition wall in or against 
which are shown various sculptures and an 
Italian fresco painting of the Trecento rep- 
resenting Christ in the Tomb, is a doorway 
communicating with the Romanesque clois- 
ter from Cuxa of which as yet only part has 
been erected in the grounds, and a staircase 
leading to an upper room. On the left is a 
small room, a sacristy it may be called, con- 
taining small sculptures in wood and various 
enamels and works in metal. On this side 
is the staircase leading to the balony which 
is balanced on the opposite wall by a pulpit 
with carved paneling of the late Gothic 
period. In front of the high altar is a 
fourteenth century marble tomb slab set 
into the floor. 

Throughout in his installation Mr. Bar- 
nard has been particularly happy in avoiding 
set, obviously studied effects. There is a 
spontaneity, even a casualness, that lends 
not a little to the charm of the interior. 
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The collection numbers around six to 
seven hundred examples of sculpture, paint- 
ing and other forms of art, mainly French 
in origin and of the Romanesque and 
Gothic periods. Of outstanding importance 
are the sculptured capitals and columns from 
the Romanesque cloisters of St. Guilhem-le- 
Desert and of St. Michel de Cuxa. The first 
is composed of forty-eight exquisitely carved 
capitals, mainly with foliage decoration, 
and of numerous shafts and abaci, many of 
which are sculptured. Especially fine is a 
large pilaster which may justly be considered 
from the beauty of its designs and the crisp 
vitality of its carving, a masterpiece of 
Romanesque art. The sculpture of this 
cloister is characteristic of the school of 
Provence at its best and probably dates 
from the second half of the twelfth century. 
Earlier in character are the forty capitals 
from the Romanesque cloister of St. Michel 
de Cuxa in southern France. With these 
capitals are many shafts, bases and parts of 
arches decorated and plain. The material 
is marble of a light rose color. The carved 
decoration of the capitals is conventional in 
character. Foliage motives, animals gro- 
tesque or real, and human heads are skill- 
fully adapted to the shapes of the capitals 
and rendered with an economy of means, a 
directness and certainty of touch that give 
to these Cuxa sculptures high rank among 
the productions of the twelfth century in 
southern France. Also from Cuxa comes a 
monumental cross in the same beautiful pink 
marble. 

Not less representative of architectural 
sculpture in the Gothic period are the 
twenty white marble capitals from Trie. 
Half of this cloister has been reerected in 
the public gardens of Tarbes. From the 
Cloister of St. Gaudens comes forty-eight 
marble capitals and columns of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

These four series are exceptionally im- 
portant not only for the interest of the 
separate pieces but also because their num- 
ber permits the visitor to form an adequate 
idea of the beauty of the sculptured decora- 
tion of the great cloister courts characteristic 
of the mediaeval monasteries. Series of 
this kind can never again, in all probability, 
be exported from France. They give to the 
Barnard collection an unique interest. 

Sculpture of the Romanesque period is 
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further represented at The Cloisters by 
several fine examples. Especially notable 
is the monumental torso of the crucified 
Christ, carved in wood and still retaining 
its original painting and gilding. This is a 
masterpiece comparable to the famous head 
of Christ in the Louvre given by Jacques 
Doucet in 1918. A seated Virgin and Child, 
in painted wood, of the Auvergne type and 
an altar frontal from the Pyrenees, a rare 
example of Spanish art, may also be noted 
among the Romanesque objects. 

In sculpture of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the great age of Gothic 
art, the collection is particularly rich. The 
large statue on the high altar of the Virgin 
and Child, remarkable for the preservation 
of the original painting and gilding, has 
already been mentioned as one of the finest 
in the collection. Another masterpiece 
already noted is the sepulchral effigy of a 
knight in armor. There are several re- 
markable statues of the Virgin and Child, 
an unusual group of St. Anne with the Virgin, 
and small statuettes of angels and saints. 
A stone relief of Apostles standing under 
an arcade with trefoil arches is part of an 
altarpiece of which the other half is in the 
Metropolitan Museum. Two Italian sculp- 
tures of this period deserve notice. A fine 
stone statue of an apostle presumably 
formed part of the series from the Chapel 
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BRILLIANT reception attended by 

painters and members of society marked 
the opening on July 1 of the Grand Central 
Galleries’ exhibition held in the two galleries 
belonging to the Art Association of Newport, 
R.I. The reception was held in the Cushing 
Memorial Gallery, where the most impor- 
tant group was located, and was followed by 
musicales, teas, and dinner parties during 
the balance of the month. 

Works by Sargent, Benson, Dougherty, 
Hawthorne, Lie, Brush, painters, and French, 
MacMonnies, Adams, sculptors, and many 
other artists were included in this exhibi- 
tion, which was sponsored by prominent 
members of the summer colony. Among 
them were Mrs. William Kk. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. Harrison Morris, Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, 
Miss Mabel Choate, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
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of the College de Rieux, Toulouse, founded 
by Jean Tissandier, Bishop of Rieux from 
1324 to 1348. Eleven of the series are in 
the Musee des Augustins at Toulouse. 
Characteristic of the mannered grace of 
fourteenth century sculpture is a seated 
statue in stone of the Virgin. It recalls the 
France-Flemish sculpture at Dijon dating 
from the close of the fourteenth century. 

The realistic trend of late Gothic sculp- 
ture is exemplified in such notable works as 
a stone relief of St. Hubert and a small 
Pieta group in alabaster. The schools of 
the Loire and of Troyes are well represented 
in the collection. English alabaster reliefs, 
Flemish wood carvings, a few Spanish and 
Italian polychromed wood sculptures of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and two 
large altarpieces of German origin add their 
interest to the collection. There are no 
tapestries at The Cloisters, but a series of 
paintings from one or more Spanish altar- 
pieces of the fifteenth century and several 
panels of stained glass of the early Gothic 
and later periods bring their glowing color 
to the decoration of the walls. 

These brief notes can give only a general 
idea of the scope of The Cloisters Collection 
and of its importance, artistic and archaeo- 
logical. More detailed accounts will be 
given from time to time as the work of 
cataloguing proceeds. 


ITEMS 


Mr. and Mrs. James Stewart Cushman, and 
others. 

A notable memorial exhibition of the 
works of John Elliott opened in these gal- 
leries August 1, and will continue through- 
out the month. 

A private collection of paintings valued at 
$25,000 has recently been donated to the 
high school at Springville, Utah, by Dr. 
George L. Smart of Salt Lake City. This 
high school has a notable little art collection, 
brought together by the efforts of the stu- 
dents themselves, and referred to in an article 
by Mrs. Curran in the April number of this 
magazine. The recent gift, of 65 canvases, 
more than doubles the number already 
owned. Fifteen hundred persons attended 
the ceremonies connected with the presen- 
tation of Dr. Smart’s gift. 
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CARS OR PICTURES? 


N A recent letter to The Outlook, C. Lewis 

Hind, the distinguished British art writer, 
called attention to the disappearance of the 
large picture from current exhibitions and 
in the dealers’ galleries, and suggested as a 
cause the prevalent popularity of the motor 
ear. “The Anglo-Saxon,” he said, “‘is not 
usually an art-loving creature, and many 
individuals prefer the unworthiest of cars to 
the worthiest of pictures.” Discussing the 
matter with a London dealer he was told 
that whereas a generation ago a merchant 
prince would at this season debate with his 
wife the purchase of a Leighton or an Alma 
Tadema, today he considers instead the 
acquisition of a Rolls Royce or a Daimler. 
Further diagnosing the situation, Mr. Hind 
suggested that the public had been scared 
by the extravagances of the modern move- 
ment. “The pictures condemned,” he said, 
“by the elder official painters are applauded 
by the free-lance younger critics, therefore 
the public does not know what to believe 
and turns its attention to something else.” 
In short, it seems to be his conviction that 
the present quarrel between conservatism 
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and modernism has helped to give the motor 
car ascendancy over art. 

Some years ago Mr. Hind was one of the 
advocates of modernism. It is_ therefore 
extremely interesting and significant to find 
him writing as he does at this time: “I am 
tolerably catholic in my art tastes, but I must 
admit that I feel little pleasure in the work 
of those artists who take pride in discovering 
beauty in the horrible.” 

Despite automobiles, moving pictures, and, 
in England, high taxes, however, the outlook 
for art is by no means completely discourag- 
ing. Many undoubtedly are acquiring pic- 
tures today—small pictures—who gave no 
thought to them a few years ago. While 
regretting the disappearance of the large 
subject picture, Mr. Hind himself declares 
the fact that the demand for the small 
picture is far greater than it ever was before. 
“Things adjust themselves,” he says, “and 
since we are beginning to adapt ourselves 
to small houses with small wall space there 
has arisen a vogue for small pictures—the 
lyric. They abound, they sell, they are 
within the range of the slender purse. The 
demand for lyrics, to use a term employed 
in the city, is healthy. This means that 
for the one man who in Victorian times 
bought an epic, one hundred today are 
buying lyrics.” And, philosophically, he 
concludes: ‘‘ Perhaps there is more joy to be 
obtained from a dawn or a sunset in paint 
than from a representation of Milton dic- 
tating ‘Paradise Lost’ to his daughter.” 

From our point of view this is indeed an 
encouraging sign. The big, lumbering can- 
vas which was painted primarily for exhibi- 
tion had little permanent interest. Unless 
it told its story superbly, once telling was 
sufficient. But the little lyric which can 
be taken into the home is an endless source 
of pleasure, changing with each changing 
light, opening perpetually a new vista. 

“Twenty years from now,” said a layman 
who is closely in touch with contemporary 
life, ““the moving picture and the automobile 
will not satisfy the people as they do today.” 
Then, perhaps, they will turn to art. Is the 
turning already foreshadowed? 


The Cincinnati Art Museum is to have 
a new wing, to house the Emery collection. 
Mrs. Thomas Emery recently gave $300,000 
for its erection. 
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NOTES 


The Municipal Art League 
of Chicago has completed a 
plan for a Chicago Galleries 
Association which it pro- 
poses to open in the fall for 
the purpose of establishing more widespread 
contact between the artists of the commu- 
nity and the many homes which would be 
beautified by their paintings, sculpture and 
other types of artistic production. The 
plan resembles that of the Grand Central 
Galleries of New York, but differs in certain 
essential respects, as, for example, the 
method whereby the artist members’ works 
become the property of the lay members. 
The first trustees of the Galleries Associa- 
tion were appointed from the League’s 
board of directors. The assets and entire 
management of the Galleries shall be vested 
in this board of trustees, which shall elect 
the executive committee from among its 
number, and shall be self-perpetuating. 
Professional artists are not eligible to mem- 
bership upon either the board or the execu- 
tive committee, and no member of either 
is to derive any profit from his office. The 
trustees shall invite artists and laymen to 
membership and shall determine the number 
of invitations to be extended. Only artists 
resident and working in Ohio and _ states 
farther west are eligible to membership. 

The plan contemplates 150 lay members 
invited for a three-year period, each member 
to pay $200 annually, for which he will re- 
ceive one painting during the period, worth 
more, generally speaking, than the total 
amount paid in, since the artist members are 
willing to take a sporting chance among 
themselves of having a certain number of 
their best pictures “‘sold” to the lay mem- 
bers in return for the latter’s financing of the 
Galleries. 

The artists, too, are invited to member- 
ship for a three-year period, and are to pay 
into the galleries $20 annually for their 
affiliation, which funds shall be used entirely 
for advertising their works of art. The 
only other obligations are those connected 
with the distribution of works among the 
lay members. 

Biannual exhibitions will be held at the 
Galleries, in which every artist member is 
expected to exhibit one or more of his best 
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paintings. Upon the assumption that the 
Galleries have 150 lay members, $5,700 in 
15 purchase prizes will be awarded at each 
show by a jury selected by the trustees. In 
addition there will be 10 honorariums of 
$200 each. These amounts may be increased 
or diminished according to the number of 
lay members to be provided with pictures; 
and if the business of the Galleries permits, 
the prize amounts may be permanently in- 
creased. Twenty-five lay members, chosen 
by lot, will be given the opportunity at each 
show to select one picture from the entire 
exhibition, including the 15 prize pictures, 
each layman to choose in the order in which 
his name may have been drawn. An hono- 
rarium will be paid to each artist, not a 
prize winner, whose picture is chosen by a 
lay member. After an artist has taken one 
prize, he is not obliged to enter the competi- 
tion again during the remainder of his period 
of membership, and shall not be subject to 
have his picture taken for an honorarium 
more than once during the period unless he 
so desires. Sculptor members will pay the 
same annual fee to the advertising fund as 
the painters and will have the same or similar 
privileges, but will not be required to have 
their works taken by the lay members. 
The Galleries will be equipped for the 
continuous exhibition and sale of the works 
of artist members, including one-man shows, 
and commissions upon sales will not exceed 
25 per cent. There will be, in addition to 
the main gallery exhibitions, a circulating 
department of small pictures, 18 x 20 or 
20 x 24 inches in size, lightly framed, these 
pictures to be taken from the Galleries by 
the subscribers to this department for re- 
tention in their own homes, as books from a 
circulating library, for thirty or sixty days, 
then returned to the Galleries in exchange 
for another small picture. These pictures 
are not to exceed $300, and each is to be 
accompanied by publicity material designed 
to arouse the interest of the subscriber there- 
in. Subscribers to this department will 
pay $10 annually, and it is planned to invite 
1,000 to membership and to maintain a 
waiting list. The artist members of the 
Galleries shall furnish a certain number of 
small pictures for the circulating depart- 
ment upon request, and the trustees may 
even invite artists to become members of 
this department only. All paintings therein 
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location. 
The annual report of the 
AT THE Art Institute of Chicago, 


ART INSTITUTE which has lately been issued 
OF CHICAGO gives evidence of marked 
progress on the part of the 
museum during the past year. Nearly one 
and one-third million dollars have been 
expended in excavations for new buildings, 
in construction work and in_ installation. 
This expansion is found necessary in order to 
keep pace with the accessions and new treas- 
ures which are constantly being acquired 
through gift and purchase. 

The total membership of the Art Insti- 
tute is now 14,132, a gain of 1,112 over that 
of the year 1923. 

The Friends of American Art of Chicago 
have presented to the Museum during the 
year three important paintings—the “Select- 
men of Provincetown,” by Charles W. 
Hawthorne; “Light and Shadow,” by John 
W. Norton; and “‘Washday in Spring,” by 
John R. Grabach. A painting by Albert 


Besnard entitled ““Near the Shores of a 
Lake” was given by a private individual, 


who also gave the sum of $5,000 for the pur- 
chase of another painting. 

The installation of a number of Period 
Rooms in the south end of the Hutchinson 
Wing has added materially to the interest 
and educational value of the Museum. In- 
cluded in the number are a Jacobean room, 
a Georgian Room, a Deal Room, a Dutch 
or Frisian Room, a Regence Room and a 
Gothic room. ‘These rooms, with but one 
exception, were the gifts of residents of 
Chicago and were furnished as memorials to 
members of their families. 

The Ryerson Library records 80,000 
readers during the year and the addition of 
1,111 new volumes, making a total of 17,895. 
From this branch of the Institute 48,191 
lantern slides were lent to twenty-two states 
and to Canada; and nearly 12,000 photo- 
graphs were sent to various places. The 
Burnham Library of Architecture acquired 
260 additional volumes during the year, 
making a total of 3,835. 

In the annual scholarship competition of 
the School of the Art Institute, held at the 
end of the school term, the following awards 


made: The Wilham M. R. French 


were 
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Memorial Scholarship of $1,000 for travel 
and study in Europe to Elizabeth Hazel- 
tine; The Bryan Lathrop Scholarship of 
$800 for travel and study in Europe to J. 
Theodore Johnson; the John Quincy Adams 
Scholarship of $750 for travel and study in 
Europe to Thomas Lawson Blackmon; and 
the American Traveling Scholarship of $125 
to Electra Papodopoulos. 

Mr. Edward B. Butler, a trustee of the 
Art Institute, sailed for Europe in June. 
It is his intention to spend some time in 
France, where he will meet Mr. Karl A. 
Buehr, and in his company go on a painting 
expedition. 

The Art Institute of Chicago recently 
received $50,000, being named a beneficiary 
under the will of Abraham G. Becker. 

The largest graduating class in the history 
of the Art Institute School, including 94 
students, received diplomas on June 19. In 
addition, the degree of Bachelor of Art 
Education was conferred upon 14 graduates 
of the Department of Teacher Training who 
had finished the prescribed four-year course 
with specialization in art education. 

Wellington J. Reynolds, a member of the 
faculty of the Art Institute School, was 
awarded the Silver Medal of the 1925 Paris 
Salon of the Societe des Artistes Francais, 
for his painting “Ave Maria.’ Mr. Rey- 
nolds sailed for Europe in June. 


A competition for the de- 
sign of a mural decoration 
for the Massachusetts State 
House in Boston, has been 
announced by the Art Commission of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It is 
open to any artist born in that state or who 
may have been a resident there for five or 
more years, or who was a member of the 26th 
Division between July 25, 1917, and April 
29, 1919. The spaces to be decorated are 
the large panel on the east wall of the House 
Lobby, 9 x 5 feet, and two adjacent — side 
panels, 9 x 314 feet. The central panel must 
picture the decoration of the regimental 
colors of the 14th Infantry by General 
Passaga of the French Army at Boucq, 
France, April 28, 1918. Since a certain 
degree of authenticity is desired in this 
panel, photographic data of the incident and 
blue prints of the panels are available for 
applicants. ‘The side panels may be treated 


MURAL 
PAINTINGS 


SUMMER EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE AT THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


THE FOUNTAIN FIGURE IS ““BOY AND FROG” BY EDWARD BERGE, LENT BY THE FRIENDS OF ART; THE OTHER PIECES, BE- 


GINNING AT THE RIGHT, ARE “‘PADEREWSKI”’ 


BY MALVINA HOF 
FROG’ BY ALVIN MEYER, “‘HENRY HARLAND’? BY EPHRAM KEYSER, 


““PHYDIPPIDES”” BY HANS SCHULER, “GIRL WITH 
“THE PAGE” BY EPHRAM KEYSER, “‘PANETTA”’ BY 


‘MAN, 


JOANNE GICHNER AND “AN EGYPTIAN WATER MAIDEN”’ BY ALVIN MEYER 


in as free and symbolic a manner as the 
artist desires. 

The artist who is awarded the commission 
to carry out the work will be paid $7,000. 
Those whose designs are second and third, 
in the estimation of the judges, will receive 
$500 and $250 respectively. 

Projects must be submitted by November 
1, 1925 to Gen. A. F. Foote, Chairman of 
the Commission, Room 24, State House, 
Boston, from whom further information may 
also be obtained if desired. 

Mural paintings by George Laurence Nel- 
son were unveiled at Public School No. 40, 
Bronx, New York City, on June 23. The 
children themselves, aided by their prin- 
cipal and teachers, had raised the funds for 
the painting of these murals, by giving 
musicals, operettas and other entertainments 
for which tickets were sold. 

The paintings, consisting of four panels 
entitled ‘“The Winged Book,” are symbolic 


of the development of the child’s mind. 
One panel on the rear wall of the stage in 
the assembly hall shows three children 
grouped about a teacher who is opening a 
large winged book, representing the freedom 
knowledge gives the mind, through the 
noble work of educators of the young. The 
three panels above the stage contain in their 
lower planes on the vertical wall, figures 
fictitious and_ historical, revealing litera- 
ture’s multiple aspects. The upper planes 
of these three panels are on the ceiling and 
present still another allegory of the Present 
and the Future in a setting of clouds. 

These mural paintings were approved by 
the Art Commission of New York City and 
by the Board of Education. 

Notable mural paintings by Jules Guerin 
have been placed above the columns on the 
walls of the main banking room of the 
Illinois Merchants Bank Building, in Chi- 
cago. The paintings present symbolically 
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the nations of the world, each with its 
characteristic industry or achievement. Be- 
tween the groups of figures is seen a back- 
ground composed of buildings of the World's 
Columbian Exposition done in a lower key 
to give the figures their suitable prominence. 

The presentation and unyeiling of the 
mural painting “Maryland” by Lee Wood- 
ward Zeigler, in the lobby of the Maryland 
Institute, was the feature of the Institute’s 
centennial anniversary celebration June 2. 

The painting represents a pageant of 
many figures, allegorical presentations and 
portraits. In the foreground are seated 
figures signifying the four departments of 
the Institute—painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and the mechanic arts. Beyond 
them Maryland passes in triumphal pro- 
cession, led by the spirit of Youth and 
guarded by the spirit of Chivalry, followed 
by other spirits and likenesses of the state’s 
famous sons: founders, governors, heroes 
of various wars, writers, artists and others 
who have contributed to her fame and 
welfare. 

Twelve large mural paintings by John 
W. Norton were dedicated at the 78th com- 
mencement exercises at Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, on June 20. These paintings 
depict the evolution of man from the stone 
age to the present and are placed on the walls 
of the Logan Museum, a gift of Frank G. 
Logan, a vice-president of the Art Institute 
of Chicago. The artist, who is an instructor 
in the Art Institute School, has been engaged 
in this work for two years. 


A committee has recently 

ADVISORY been appointed by the 
COMMITTEE Is Officer in Charge of Public 
REFURNISHING Buildings and Grounds to 
THE pass upon gifts of furniture 
WHITE HOUSE and _ furnishings for the 
White House, with the ob- 

ject of preserving therein only the best 
specimens of American art and of maintain- 
ing the interior of the building in keeping 
with the original design. The committee 
consists of Mr. Robert W. de Forest, Presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and of the American Federation of Arts; 
Mr. William Adams Delano, one of the 
leading American architects and a member 
of the National Commission of Fine Arts; 
Mr. Francis C. Jones, Secretary of the 
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National Academy of Design; Mr. Charles A. 
Platt, architect of the Freer Art Gallery in 
Washington, and of many other notable 
public buildings and private homes in cities 
throughout the country, also an officer of 
the American Institute of Architects; Mr. 
R. T. H. Halsey, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on American Decorative Arts at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; Mr. Luke 
Vincent Lockwood, author of one of the 
best known works on American colonial 
furniture and a recognized expert on this 
subject; Mrs. Harold Pratt of New York, 
one of the leading members of the Garden 
Club of America; Mrs. Miles White, Jr., 
of Baltimore, a well known collector of 
American colonial furniture and furnishings; 
and Major Oscar N. Solbert of the depart- 
ment of Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The work of redecorating certain parts of 
the White House is being done this summer 
under the direction of Mr. Halsey. It is 
made possible through the appropriation of 
$50,000 made during the last session of 
Congress for this purpose. 


The Second Annual Exhi- 
THE ATLANTA bition which the Grand 
EXHIBITION Central Galleries held in 
Atlanta, Ga., the last two 
weeks in May, sponsored by the art com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Atlanta Art Association, was a tremendous 
success, surpassing that of last year. Be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 people, including 
large numbers of school children, viewed the 
display, which was admission free, as the 
expenses were met by a privately subscribed 
fund. The exhibition occupied nearly three 
floors of the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel and 
was composed of 300 paintings and 150 
pieces of sculpture. Fourteen sales and six 
portrait commissions resulted, the sales 
including two paintings each by Paul Dough- 
erty and J. Olaf Olson, and one by each of 
the following: Nieolai Fechin, Ben Foster, 
Julius Rolshoven, W. Elmer Schofield, John 
F. Carlson, Wayman Adams, Harry Watrous, 
F. C. Frieseke, and Percival Rosseau, and 
a bronze by Edward Berge. The combined 
sales for this and last year’s exhibitions 
exceeded $100,000. 
Varied programs and social events ar- 
ranged in conjunction with the exhibition 
heightened its interest. In honor of the 
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manager and artist members of the Grand 
Central Galleries who visited Atlanta at this 
time, a banquet was held the opening night 
of the exhibition and was attended by about 
500 people, the mayor of the city and the 
governor of the state among them. For the 
next four afternoons, artists lectured and 
made crayon drawings or otherwise enter- 
tained large audiences. John F. Carlson 
displayed his versatility by rendering a group 
of songs, Wayman Adams made a portrait 
sketch of ex-Governor Slayton, and several 
others participated in the programs. Dud- 
ley Crafts Watson gave five lectures. The 
artists and Mr. Watson also addressed 
business men’s clubs. Thousands of school 
children who attended the exhibition wrote 
compositions about their favorite pictures. 

Plans to finance the building of a public 
art museum are being formulated. Between 
$250,000 and $300,000 is the estimated cost, 
of which the Atlanta Art Association already 
has $50,000. The Association also possesses 
about 25 paintings, a nucleus for the city’s 
permanent collection. 


The organization of a junior 

ART IN art club was the outstand- 

ST. PETERS- ing achievement of the Art 
BURG, FLORIDA Club of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, for the season just 

closed, which completed its sixth year. The 
idea and desire for this club emanated from 
the pupils themselves, induced by the Art 
Club’s regular observance of “students’ day” 
during each fortnightly exhibition brought 
to the city. The students from the public 
and private schools were invited to view 
each exhibition by classes under the teach- 
ers’ supervision, and to hear talks by art 
instructors in conjunction with the exhibi- 
tions; and art reviews and lessons were 
conducted in the classrooms by the teach- 
ers. These endeavors created so much 
interest among the high school students, 
that they sponsored an exhibition of repro- 
ductions of paintings and sculpture in the 
high school auditorium, charging a small 
admission fee to obtain proceeds for the 
purchase of pictures. Not only were they 
enabled to buy several pictures themselves 
but also were presented with a number by 
various clubs and individuals. It was then 
that the idea of the junior art club originated. 
Officers of the St. Petersburg Art Club were 
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made honorary supervisors of the juniors, 
and Mr. George Inness, Jr., was made an 
honorary member. The student members 
began to attend the meetings of the Art 
Club and to take an active part. 

Numerous exhibitions were brought to St. 
Petersburg and sponsored by the Art Club. 
These included one-man shows, marines by 
Frank H. Benson and landscapes by George 
Inness, Jr.; works by Henry S. Eddy, mem- 
bers of the Southern States Art League and 
others; a group of illustrations by Marshall 
Frantz for the Hearst publications; a collec- 
tion of illustrations and paintings assembled 
by the New Rochelle Art Association, which 
contained works by such well-known artists 
as Norman Rockwell, Coles Phillips, J. C. 
Lyendecker; baby pictures by Maude Tousey 
Fangel, in water colors and brown crayon; 
and 50 cartoons by Herbert Johnson, car- 
toonist for the Saturday Evening Post. 
Many works of art from these exhibitions 
were purchased by residents of St. Peters- 
burg, and several were presented by the pur- 
chasers to the Art Club for the permanent 
collection it is starting. 

The final exhibition of the season was one 
of pictorial photography. 

Every meeting of the Art Club is featured 
by talks by one or more good speakers, 
representing every field of endeavor, and 
musical selections. George Inness, Jr., 
M. L. Blumenthal, and “Hy’’ Mayer were 
the artists who spoke at meetings during 
the past season. 


The Museum of Fine Arts, 

THE MUSEUM Boston, has in process of 

OF FINE ARTS, erection a new wing for 
BOSTON Western Art. It is esti- 
mated that the building 
will be completed early in 1926, and that the 
installation of objects and of colonial and 
foreign rooms will require an additional six 
months, so that this section of the Museum 
will probably be opened to the public the 
following autumn. 

Mr. Edward Jackson Holmes has been 
appointed director pro tempore of the Mu- 
seum, without salary. Mr. Holmes has 
been for some years a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Museum and Chairman of the 
Visiting Committee to the Chinese and 
Japanese Department. He has been a 
member of the Board of Trustees since 
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1910, during which time he has been instru- 
mental in securing for the Museum collec- 
tions, objects of distinguished merit. 

Mr. Ashton Sanborn, who has been for 
several years Acting Librarian of the Mu- 
seum, has lately been appointed Secretary, 
to succeed Mr. Benjamin Ives Gilman. 

A notable exhibition of paintings, water 
colors and drawings by the late John Singer 
Sargent was held at the Museum during 
June. This was preliminary to the com- 
prehensive Memorial Exhibition of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s work which will be held at the Mu- 
seum during the autumn, when the mural 
decorations completed for this building just 
before his death, will be unveiled. These 
decorations are designed for the ceilings of 
the vault over the main stairway and of the 
gallery-corridors adjacent to the stairway 
and for the lunette over the entrance to the 
Library. 

In this connection it is interesting to know 
that through the generosity of Sir Joseph 
Duveen a new Sargent wing is being added 
to the Tate Gallery of London. This will 
contain all of the Sargent paintings in the 
possession of the British Nation, including, 
it is understood, the Wertheimer portraits 
from the National Gallery, the portraits of 
Lord Ribbesdale and Ellen Terry, and the 
painting entitled “Carnation Lily, Lily 
Rose.” 


The Ethel Morrison Van 
Derlip Fund of the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts has 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND AWARDS, 


MINNEAPOLIS afforded the school numer- 
INSTITUTE OF ous advantages during the 
ART past year. Outstanding 


among these-were the li- 
brary appropriation, $1,000 for books and 
$500 for shelving; a contribution of $1,000 
toward the expenses of a sabbatical trip for 
Mr. Charles S. Wells, the school’s instructor 
in sculpture, who left for two months in 
Europe immediately after the close of sum- 
mer school; and the Ethel Morrison Van 
Derlip Traveling Scholarship, awarded this 
year to Nadine Evers, for her four years’ 
work in interior decoration. The graduates 
who won this scholarship in 1923 and 1924 
are still in Europe continuing their studies. 

In addition to these provisions, a lecturer 
was engaged to give a course on interior 
decoration in the day and night schools; 
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and Miss Mary Elizabeth Hyde, of the staff 
of the Columbus Art School and the Chicago 
Art Institute’s Summer School, was secured 
for the Minneapolis Institute’s Summer 
School, where she has been giving a course in 
teacher training for public school education 
in art. 

A series of Twilight Teas with musical 
programs by different soloists, was also pro- 
vided by the fund, and was so much appre- 
ciated by the student body that a similar 
course is planned for next year. A tapestry- 
woven Chinese skirt was added to the 
school’s permanent collection. 

The Summer School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts has just closed its six 
weeks’ session, during which indoor and 
outdoor classes were held in figure and still 
life painting, mural composition, modeling 
and sketching, design, wood block printing, 
batiking, etc., as well as the new course by 
Miss Hyde, which was an innovation. 


The American Association 

AcTIVITInS OF of Museums was organized 

THE AMERICAN in 1907, but only two years 

ASSOCIATION ago did it establish national 

oF MUSEUMS headquarters. The projects 

which have been success- 
fully initiated or brought to completion 
during the past year were set forth in the 
report of the Secretary, Mr. Laurence Vail 
Coleman, presented at the Association’s 
convention at St. Louis in May and now 
printed. 

Chief among these achievements is the 
building of a museum in Yosemite National 
Park, which is soon to be transferred to the 
United States Government. The Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Museums in National 
Parks received from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial in July, 1924, grants 
of $70,500 for the Yosemite Museum and 
$5,000 for the investigation of museum needs, 
in other national parks. 

The report of the survey made last year 
of industrial museums in Europe by Prof. 
Charles Richards, Director of the Associa- 
tion, is now in the hands of the printer and 
will soon appear as a book entitled ‘The 
Industrial Museum.” 

The promotion of small museums was the 
purpose of three field trips by the Secretary, 
which included visits to more than 200 
museums in 85 cities of 24 states, from coast 


COURTESY OF MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
CALVIN COOLIDGE, JR. 


PRESENTED TO MERCERSBURG ACADEMY BY 


PRESENT YEAR. 


to coast and from Canada to Mexico. This 
extensive survey was made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation; and 
resulted in the crystallization of a definite 
program for small museums, and in local 
service rendered in the vase of the establish- 
ment of the Museum Association of Oregon. 
This field work made plain the need for a 
comprehensive handbook of museum meth- 
ods. Accordingly the Secretary has prepared 
such a book, “The Manual for Small Mu- 
seums,” in 45 chapters, which will appear 
shortly, its publication having been financed 


BY RICHARD S. MERYMAN 


THE STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS DURING THE 
UNVEILED WITH APPROPRIATE CEREMONIES JUNE 2, 1925 


by a grant of $1,500 from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Four other new undertakings have re- 
ceived grants during the year. The com- 
mission appointed by the Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States, headed by Director Richards, 
to attend the International Exposition of 
Industrial and Decorative Arts in Paris 
this summer, received from the General 
Education Board $21,000 for its expenses, 
$10,000 to bring back a representative col- 
lection of the finest examples of such art for 
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exhibition in the principal museums of this 
country, and $1,000 to develop and circulate 
collections of the best examples of American 
textiles, ceramics and other objects of in- 
dustrial art. A study of museum fatigue by 
Prof. Edward S. Robinson of the University 
of Chicago, with the help of the Art Institute 
there, has been made possible by a grant of 
$2,500 from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Two regional conferences were held in 
the fall of 1924, one in Worcester, Mass., for 
New England, and the other in Milwaukee, 
Wis., for that state. An extensive tour 
of southern states in the interest of regional 
cooperation was made by Laura M. Bragg, 
director of the Charleston Museum. 

Membership in the Association has reached 
a total of 784 institutions and individuals. 


The collections of the John 
ART IN Herron Art Institute of 
INDIANAPOLIS Indianapolis have recently 
been enriched by the addi- 
tion of two gifts from the Friends of American 
Art of that city. These are a marble bust, 
“Fragment,” by Attilio Piccirilli, drawn by 
choice at the Grand Central Art Galleries in 
New York, and a “Portrait of Margaret 
Mackittrick” by Abbott H. Thayer. These 
bring the total of gifts received from the 
Friends of Art to thirteen, all of which were 
assembled and shown in the galleries of the 
Art Institute during June as a special ex- 
hibition. 

Other special exhibitions held in these 
galleries during June were an International 
Exhibition of Water Colors selected from 
the exhibition held in Chicago during the 
Spring; Portrait Prints from the collection 
of Edward B. Greene of Cleveland, Ohio; 
Silver by George Jensen; and the Annual 
Exhibition of work by students in the Art 
School. 

The National Educational Association 
met in Indianapolis from June 28 to July 4. 
The Art Institute cooperated with the com- 
mittee for the entertaining of delegates, 
and the Museum was held open for special 
meetings. 

The summer sessions of the Art School are 
again being held at Winona Lake, Indiana. 
The term extends from June 22 to August 1. 
Classes are being conducted in Landscape, 
Decorative Composition and Poster Work, 
Showceard Lettering and Outdoor Advertis- 
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ing, Stage Craft and Interior Decoration, 
and Methods of Teaching Art and Lesson 
Planning. 


The exhibition of sculpture 
by Ivan Mestrovic, which 
opened the first of July at 
the City Art Museum, is to 
continue on view during August. The most 
impressive exhibition held there for some 
time, it occupies three large galleries, both 
floor and wall space. There are monumental 
works and delicate reliefs which combine 
realistic representation with conventional 
form and mass. Portraits, religious and 
imaginative subjects and interpretations of 
Jugo-Slavic history executed with great 
facility by this master of technique in marble, 
bronze, wood and _ plaster, compose the 
exhibition. 

The Educational Department of the Mu- 
seum announces for the summer a Mu- 
seum Hour for grown persons which met 
with such good response that it will be con- 
tinued through the winter. It was initiated 
as an experiment because of the large number 
of adults who attended regularly the chil- 
dren’s story hour. 

The attendance at the City Art Museum 
for the year ending April 30 was 311,644. 
The number reached through the Educa- 
tional Department was 17,467, a gain of 
80 per cent over the previous year. Five 
hundred and fourteen talks were given to 
classes, clubs and special groups on the 
collections and special exhibitions. 

The Art Room of the Public Library held 
an exhibition during July of original draw- 
ings for cartoons by Dan Fitzpatrick, car- 
toonist for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. It 
attracted unusual attention not only because 
of the news interest expressed but also 
because of the excellent technique and skill 
in execution. Fitzpatrick’s line is wonder- 
fully expressive and the suggestion excep- 
tionally direct. 

Color prints, wood blocks and etchings by 
Elise Lord have been on view at the Noonan- 
Kocian gallery. Healy’s exhibited recently 
the work of Dawson Dawson-Watson. The 
collection included mainly scenes of the 
Grand Canton and New England landscapes. 
The Shortridge Galleries displayed in July 
still life paintings by Kathryn E. Cherry. 
The Principia School held an exhibition of 
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paintings by Mrs. Cherry in June and 
thirteen canvases were sold. 

The summer session of the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts commenced June 6, with 
Victor Holm, June Butler, and H. C. Ellison, 
instructors. Ground was broken for the 
new art school building on June 23. The 
school expects to be in its new quarters by 
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Another annual exhibition 
OUR AMERICAN of the work of the Fellows 
ACADEMY AT has come and gone. It 
ROME included about 175 works 
and was inaugurated on the 
morning of the 16th of May in the presence 
of the King of Italy, the American Am- 
bassador and the members of the Academy. 
In the afternoon the exhibition was opened 
to the public, 450 people attending, and a 
program of the works of Randall Thompson 
and Wintter Watts was given in the dining 
room of the main building. About 300 
guests attended the concert, which com- 
prised a suite for piano and five odes of 
Horace for mixed chorus, by Randall 
Thompson; two Hawaiian songs by Watts 
were sung by Luigi Mardi. The Choir of 
San Salvatore in Lauro gave the odes of 
Horace under Thompson’s direction. It was 
such a strenuous affair that next year we 
believe it will be better to have the exhibi- 
tion spread over three days. The exhibition 
was unusually good. We are keeping it in 
place for Mr. E. H. Blashfield to see—he is 
expected any day. 

The distinguishing feature of the show was 
the display of one of Mr. Blashfield’s exe- 
cuted mosaics, laid out on the Common 
Room floor. Lascari, who has this work 
in charge, showed portraits and figure com- 
positions. Messrs. Marceau, Bradford and 
Camden, architect, painter and_ sculptor, 
had the prize design, a memorial chapel. 
Marceau has twice been a member of a 
winning collaborative team. 

The French Academy and the English 
School have also had annual exhibitions. 
It is interesting to compare the tendencies 
of the artists in these institutions with those 
of our Fellows. Some day, perhaps, there 
will be a combined exhibition of the work of 
all these talented young men. 

Professor Kelsey has returned from Car- 
thage, where his assistants have just success- 
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fully terminated the excavation of a conces- 
sion. He has gone to London; then he will 
return to Ann Arbor for a few months. 

We were fortunate in receiving the news 
of the collaborative prize award in time to 
announce the winners to the public at the 
beginning of the exhibition. 

During the first days of the month of June, 
Gorham P. Stevens, Director, attended an 
archaeological gathering in Tripoli. The 
Governor of Tripoli invited about fifty 
representatives from approximately a dozen 
different nations to be his guests in Tripoli 
and to see, in addition to Tripoli itself, which 
is very interesting, the important excava- 
tions which he is making at Sabtahra and 
Leptis Magna. 

All Rome has been treated to a most 
unusual sight, namely, the illumination 
of the dome and the Piazza of St. Peter’s. 
Thousands of electric lights and flickering 
torches vied with one another in producing 
a gorgeous effect. The great dome fairly 
vibrated with life. 
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The visitor draws a deep 

PARIS NOTES breath of delight on enter- 
ing the retrospective exhi- 

bition of French landscapes at the Petit 
Palais in the Champs Elysees, one of the 
most important held in Paris for a long time 
and covering a period of almost three cen- 
turies. The nearly 700 paintings and draw- 
ings in this collection were gathered with 
difficulty by M. Henry Lapauze, director of 
the Petit Palais, who unfortunately died 
just before his exposition opened. Pictures 
were lent by the King of England, the 
Prado Museum of Madrid, many Parisian, 
and French provincial and foreign museums, 
and private collectors, with the result that 
we have a more or less complete history of 
French landscape painting from Poussin to 
Corot. It would be impossible to enumerate 
here the chief beauties of this Exposition. 
The Poussins and Lorraines naturally take 
first place with their regal perfection; but 
we find pictures of landscapists little known 
to the Multitude which are at once a sur- 
prise anda joy. Pater’s “ Féte Champétre,” 
for instance, belonging to Sir Joseph Duveen, 
a miracle of color, soft brilliance and dis- 
tinction, not to mention even greater 
qualities; Gaspard Dughet’s “La Cascade 
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de Tivoli,” belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, a small painting perhaps a foot and 
a half in diameter, in a round gilded frame, 
upon which one could look for a lifetime, 
without tiring, so satisfying is its complete, 
jewel-like beauty. Dughet was the brother- 
in-law of Nicolas Poussin and assumed his 
great relative’s name, but did not copy his 
work except when ordered on that formula. 
He was himself more of a realist than 
Poussin, but such a realist! Corot is rep- 
resented by twenty-one paintings, but one 
retains the impression that it is not enough. 
The Louvre has not lent any, and America 
has not contributed to this collection, owing, 
perhaps, to its distance away. But there 
are admirable specimens of Corot’s earlier 
manner, considered by some critics his best. 

At the Bibliothéque Nationale in the Rue 
de Richelieu there is at present an exhibition 
of oriental manuscripts, precious metals, 
coins, gems and ivories which is worth seeing. 
There are Persian and Arabian manuscripts 
discovered and brought to France by 
Antoine Galland, the French translator of 
the Arabian Nights, and other treasures 
brought to Paris by ambassadors and learned 
travellers. 

The wittiest salon in Paris is that known 
as “L’Araignée,” organized by the artist 
Gus Bofa, who explains that after six years 
of existence his society does not know yet 
why it was formed, all the members being 
ferocious individualists, ready for any 
anarchy and logically opposed to union 
with order. This club has no rules, no 
administration, and no one knows why it is 
called ““The Spider,’ but, as the founder 
explains, it is, after all, convenient to have 
a name of some kind. He also explains 
that it is the sort of salon where an unknown 
and undesirable artist may sometimes appear 
just before the vernissage, hang his picture 
on the wall without anybody interfering 
with him, and return several hours later to 
take down his picture and depart in silence. 
His name will never be known, nor why 
he came, nor why he went away. “Such 
is the singular atmosphere of this salon.” 
Despite this nonchalant tone, the “‘Araignée” 
is one of the most interesting ‘‘modern”’ 
expositions, and Bofa, Pascin, Hermine 
David, Touchagues, Van Dongen and Chana 
Orloff (sculptor) exhibit there. It is not 
exactly a salon for the “jeune fille.” 
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The Exposition of Decorative Arts is in 
full swing. Day after day new pavilions of 
the different countries are inaugurated with 
official ceremonies, that of the Soviet goy- 
ernment having resulted in a fight between 
the police and a small communist mob 
stationed conveniently in the vicinity. The 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. de 
Monzie, was insulted and left in disgust 
before the completion of the affair. The 
public was scandalized. M. Krassine, So- 
viet Ambassador, apologized, of course; 
but the many critics who inveigh against 
the policy of having recognized these dubious 
citizens as a state vented their irony to the 
full. 

There are differences of opinion regarding 
the lighting of the Exposition. An American 
lighting expert told me that it is not modern 
enough (sic)—that, for example, the use of 
crude bulbs to outline buildings is not done 
any more in the highly advanced circles of 
modern lighting in America, which probably 
has the last word to say on that subject. 
But many observers find the Exposition at 
night a fairy spectacle, on land and water. 
There is always a rose-colored luminosity 
above Paris at night, but the sky over the 
Exposition grounds is now fiery. At present 
the exhibitions of the elegant dressmakers 
are almost overshadowing the other “arts,” 
and there are sartorial fétes of all sorts. At 
the Grand Palais troupes of actors and 
actresses from all the Parisian theaters took 
part ina sumptuous night festival, along with 
piquant “mannequins” from the big dress- 
making establishments clad in every extreme 
of beauty and fashion. 

It might be useful to call attention to a 
new book published by Hachette, entitled 
“Pour comprendre Vart decoratif moderne 
en France,” with 515 illustrations, written 
by H. Verne and R. Chavance, which gives 
a complete idea of its subject. It costs 20 
francs here. 

The painter, Frank M. Armington, and his 
wife, Caroline Armington, who have worked 
for twenty years in France, are showing at 
the Le Goupy Gallery their new paintings 
and etchings of scenes in Paris and the 
French provinces, sensitively interpreted. 

They expect to exhibit in America in the 
fall and winter. 

Norman Bel-Geddes, the producer of 
Mercedes de Acosta’s play, “‘Jehanne d’ Are,” 
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in which Eva Le Gallienne is the star, has 
out-starred both the authoress and the 
actress in the opinion of French critics, 
who describe the production as almost 
“miraculous” in the art of the stage. The 
play is too simple and naive to impress 
critics accustomed to French subtilties, and 
Miss Le Galienne’s method too quiet and 
passionless to dominate the magnificence 
of the spectacle. Her grace and distinction 
are almost wasted. 
Louise Morean SILL. 


Perhaps one of the events 
most fraught with possi- 
bilities for future develop- 
ment in this country that 
has happened for half a century is the fact 
that Eton College has decided to teach the 
arts. An exhibition of the works of Frank 
Brangwyn has recently been held there and 
also of works by Turner. The latter was 
viewed by H. M. The King and Queen who 
paid a special visit, driving over from 
Windsor for the purpose. This reviving of 
interest in the arts at Eton means that the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge will 
follow suit and art will, in half a generation, 
have a new standing in this country, which 
for too long has concentrated chiefly on 
sports to the detriment of arts in the public 
mind. 

Another important thing this month has 
been the opening of the new Chenil Galleries 
by Augustine Birrell; for the first time there 
is now, in London, a gallery (the foundation 
stone laid by Augustus John) in which music 
(and a restaurant) will be side by side with 
pictorial arts. 

Then, practically simultaneously, we have 
had the opening in Hyde Park of a Bird 
Sanctuary as memorial to a great writer, 
Hudson, who came from South America 
to London and whose writing about bird 
life made his name here. A committee, 
including Cunningham Graham, took charge 
of the memorial and employed Jacob Epstein 
to carve the stone. On a lovely morning 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, left his 
political duties and came to the quiet sanc- 
tuary of the birds in Hyde Park to make the 
opening speech at the unveiling ceremony. 
A company of those at the head of the 
artistic professions, as well as leaders of 
society and representative South Americans, 
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sat peacefully under the trees and listened 
to an inspired speech in the course of which 
Mr. Baldwin said that there never had been 
a time when sanctuaries were more needed 
than at present. From the day of that 
opening until today (and it is not over yet) 
a tremendous agitation has been going on 
all over the country about the Epstein 
carving which has aroused opposition as well 
as support. Letters in the press never 
cease and questions have been asked in 
Parliament. It is long indeed since the 
nation has been so roused over a work of 
art. My personal opinion is that the work 
itself is not worth the notice taken of it; 
Epstein is a great artist, but in this case my 
opinion is that he has not done himself justice. 
Nevertheless the agitation is a good thing 
in itself, and reminds one of the fights that 
used to go on over public statuary in ancient 
Athens. 

Isidor de Lara, who has a great scheme 
for raising two million pounds in one-pound 
shares from the people of this country to 
make an Imperial Opera House for the 
people, held a meeting the other day at the 
house of Mrs. Benjamin Guinness. 

Mrs. Romaine Brooks and Mrs. Farge 
Thomas are two American artists who have 
held exhibitions in London this season and 
have had excellent press notices. I saw Mrs. 
Brooks’ portrait of D’Annunzio long ago 
in the Luxembourg and admired it for its 
design, drawing and characterization, but 
as a colorist she falls short. Mrs. Thomas 
has made a specialty of the interior deco- 
ration of offices and board-rooms and is a 
pioneer in this respect in America, but from 
what I saw at her exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries I doubt if she has the profound 
technical equipment needed for a great 
decorative artist. Another American artist 
is making a stir here just now—Malvina 
Hoffman, whose sculpture is to decorate the 
Bush Building. 

Italy is well represented here this month; 
with the opening of the Italian season at the 
grand opera, Covent Garden, and the first 
appearance here of del Monte, there coin- 
cides the first production in London, in the 
Italian language, of the plays by Pirandello; 
and there is also an exhibition of modern 
Italian paintings. 

An exhibition of the works of art produced 
by civil servants has been on view at the 
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Victoria and Albert Museum, and H. R. H. 
Prince Henry has opened a show of printing 
and allied arts. 

A great success has been won at the Hay- 
market Theatre by a new play by Ashley 
Dukes called “The Man with a Load of 
Mischief,’ the scenic designs for which are 
the work of Aubrey Hammond. 

The British Broadcasting Co. has found 
so much interest taken in a recent wireless 
talk on craftsmanship in England that it is 
arranging for a debate on the subject be- 
tween a representative of craftsmanship and 
a representative of trades unionism. 

As I write, an artist is talking against 
the Epstein sculpture in Hyde Park; he 
started at eight in the morning and has said 
he will take for twelve hours; naturally a 
great crowd has congregated to hear him 
and to abuse him in turn! All this, however, 
is a sign of life and of renewed interest in the 
arts such as has not been known here since 
the Oxford movement of 1840. 

AMELIA DErries. 


The sculptural group by 


SYMBOLIZING Malvina Hoffman symbol- 


THE ENGLISH- izing the friendship of Eng- 
SPEAKING land and America, on the 
UNION portico of Bush House, one 


of the highest buildings in 
London, was unveiled on July 4 in the pres- 
ence of hundreds of English and American 
invited guests, prominent in politics and 
society. Earl Balfour presided, and a 
reception followed the unveiling ceremonies. 

Miss Hoffman’s group, placed 60 feet 
above the street, consists of two figures (of 
Indiana limestone), 12 feet tall, representing 
the two nations standing on either side of 
an altar bearmmg the Celtic cross. Each 
holds in one hand a shield having upon it the 
country’s emblem, the British leopard and 
the American eagle, respectively. The other 
hands of these two figures are clasped, bearing 
together a torch. Below the group is the 
legend, “Dedicated to the Friendship of the 
English-Speaking Peoples.” 

The unveiling of this group was an out- 
standing event of the American Indepen- 
dence Day program in London. Mr. Irving 
T. Bush, president of the Bush Terminal 
Company of New York, which erected Bush 
House less than two years ago at a cost of 
about $10,000,000, went with Mrs. Bush to 
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London to be present at the ceremony, the 
program for which he had arranged person- 
ally. “I chose July 4 as the date of the 
dedication of this monumental work by Miss 
Hoffman,” he said, ‘because I felt that just 
as the first July 4 had marked the indepen- 
dence of America, so I should wish that on 
this July 4, we who are looking forward to a 
greater measure of peace in the world might 
urge the interdependence of America and 
England and the coming together of both 
countries in a closer and more harmonious 
friendship.” 


The Provincetown Art 
Association opened its 
eleventh annual exhibition 
of members’ work, oil paint- 
ings, water colors, pastels, etchings, drawings 
and block prints on July 6, to continue until 
the 17th of this month. The public opening 
was preceded by a private showing to mem- 
bers, exhibitors and guests on July 5. 

Close upon the heels of this exhibition will 
come the non-jury exhibition from August 
24 to September 9, opening with a private 
view on August 23. ‘This exhibition is open 
to all students, whether or not connected 
with an art school, but works must have been 
executed this summer in or near Province- 
town. Exhibiting students are expected to 
become members of the Art Association. 

Mr. Charles J. Martin of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, brought a large class 
to Provincetown for the summer to study 
landscape painting. 

The Gallery of the Provincetown Art 
Association is the scene of varied activities, 
dances, lectures, and concerts. A course of 
five lectures on modern music illustrated by 
piano selections, by Mr. Alfred J. Swan, is 
one of this summer’s features. 


IN PROV- 
INCETOWN 


The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y., 
recently purchased through its Knox and 
Clifton funds, a painting by Abbott H. 
Thayer, “The Boy and the Angel,” from 
the Thayer estate, through the Milch Gal- 
leries. It had been invited for the annual 
exhibition at the Albright Gallery, which 
closed about the middle of June. This 
painting is one of several versions which 
Thayer executed of the same theme. It was 
the second of his works which has fetched 
$40,000. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
READING LIST OF BOOKS ON ART 


At the request of the National Association 
of Book Publishers the Secretary of the 
American Federation of Arts has recently 
compiled a short reading list of books on art 
for the general public. This list falls under 
three headings and includes the Apprecia- 
tion of Art, the History of Art and biogra- 
phies. It is published herewith for the 
benefit of our readers. 


READING LIST 
Prepared by Lema Mrcuiin 
Secretary, The American Federation of Arts 
APPRECIATION OF ART 

Nature, Practice and History of Art, by H. Van 
Buren Magonigle. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The Significance of the Fine Arts. Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, the Allied Arts, Music. 
Eleven essays by leading authorities. Pub- 
lished under the direction of the Committee on 
Education of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. The Marshall Jones Company. 

Appreciation of Art, by Eugen Neuhaus. 
and Company. 

The Ministry of Art, by Ralph Adams Cram. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Architecture and the Allied Arts, by Alfred M. 
Brooks. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

*How to Know Architecture, by Frank E. Wallis. 
Harper and Brothers. 

Enjoyment of Architecture, by Talbot Faulkner 
Hamlin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

*Modern Sculpture, by D. Cady Eaton. 
Mead and Company. 

History of American Sculpture, by Lorado Taft. 
Macmillan Company. 


Ginn 


Dodd, 


Spirit of American Sculpture, by Adeline Adams. 
National Sculpture Society. 

*The Classic Point of View, by Kenyon Cox. 

Modern Art—Vol. IV, (History of Art, in 4 vol- 
umes], by Elie Faure. Harper and Brothers. 
Translated by Walter Pach. 

Form and Color, by Lisle March Phillips. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Oil Painting, by Harold Speed. 
Sons, 

Landscape Painting, by Birge Harrison. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Painting and the Personal Equation, by Charles H. 
Woodbury. Houghton Mifflin Company 

American Painting and Its Traditions, by John C. 
Van Dyke. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

American Artists, by Royal Cortissoz. 
Scribner's Sons. 


Charles Scribner’s 


Charles 


Charles 


*Temporarily out of print. 
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Mural Painting in America, by Edwin H. Blash- 
field. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Art and Common Sense, by Royal Cortissoz. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Enchantment of Art, by Duncan Phillips. Phillips 
Publication. (Reissue—Originally published 
by John Lane Company.) 

How to Study Pictures, by Charles H. Caffin. 
Century Company. 

Design in Theory and Practice, by Ernest A. Batch- 
elder. Macmillan Company. 

How to Appreciate Prints, by Frank Weitenkampf. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The 


Art in Florence—An Interpretation, by H. H. 
Powers. Macmillan Company. 

Pots and Pans (Still Life Painting), by Arthur E. 
Bye. Princeton University Press. 

French Art, by W. C. Brownell. 
ner’s Sons. 


Charles Scrib- 


THE HISTORY OF ART 

Apollo (Handbook), by S. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

General History of Art, Ars Una; Species Mille 
Series (Six Handbooks)—Egypt (Gaston Ma- 
spero); Northern Italy (Corradi Ricci); Spain 
and Portugal (Marcel Dieulafoy); France 
(Louis Hortieq); Flanders (Max Rooses); Great 
Britain (Sir Walter Armstrong). Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

History of Italian Painting, by Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr. Henry Holt and Company. 

The Outline of Art, Edited by William Orpen. 
Especially listed because of reference to British 
Painting. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Story of Dutch Painting, by Charles H. Caffin. The 
Century Company. 

Story of Spanish Painting, by Charles H. Caffin. 
The Century Company. 

Story of French Painting, by Charles H. Caffin. 
The Century Company. 

History of Sculpture, by George Henry Chase and 
Chandler R. Post. Harper and Brothers. 

History of Architecture, by Fiske Kimball and 
G. H. Edgell. Harper and Brothers. 


Reinach. Charles 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


John LaFarge—A Memoir and a Study, by Royal 
Cortissoz. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Reminiscences of Augustus 
Homer Saint-Gaudens. 
pany. 

The Life and Work of Winslow Homer, by William 
Howe Downes. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Daniel H. Burnham (Architect), by Charles 

Moore. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
The Life of James McNeil Whistler, by E. R. and 
Joseph Pennell. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Digressions of V, by Elihu Vedder. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

The Life and Art of William Merritt Chase, by 
Katharine Metcalf Roof. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Saint-Gaudens, by 
The Century Com- 
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Nights, by Elizabeth R. Pennell. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Arthur B. Davies. Essays by several well-known 
authors—Royal Cortissoz, F. J. Mather, Jr., 
Edward W. Root and others. Phillips Publi- 
cation. 


HOUSES AND GARDENS, by Sir Edwin Lut- 
yens, R.A., described and criticised by Sir 
Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., F.S.A., Hon.A.R.I. 
B.A. Charles Scribners Sons, New York, pub- 


lishers. Printed in Great Britain. Price, 
$25.00. 
The American Institute of Architects 


awarded its gold medal of honor this year to 
Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, a_ British 
architect, whose work done between the 
years 1888 and 1913 is the subject of this 
volume. The book is a third impression 
with altered title, having been published 
first in 1913 and again in 1914 before the 
architect was knighted. Sir Edwin Lutyens 
was the designer of the Cenotaph in London. 
To him some years earlier was entrusted the 
work of creating a Capitol City at Delhi. 
He was the architect also of the Art Galleries 
of Johannesburg, South Africa, and Dublin, 
Ireland, but for the twenty-one years before 
his accomplishment was recorded in_ this 
book he gave his time chiefly to the design 
and execution of country houses—domestic 
architecture. It is an interesting and a 
generous record, and the illuminating text 
and numerous fine reproductions cannot tail 
to give a better understanding of the ideals 
governing this branch of architectural de- 
velopment in England today. One is im- 
pressed in turning the pages, examining the 
illustrations and reading the descriptions by 
the fact that the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens 
is essentially traditional, that is, English to 
the core. Following in the footsteps of the 
Tudor and Georgian builders, he has de- 
veloped what the author of the book has 
termed a demure style and has produced 
what Robert Louis Stevenson once described 
as quiet, staid, shapely houses. Yet Sir 
Lawrence Weaver finds in his work a sense 
of humor, evidencing a power of invention 
and meeting the requirements which Ruskin 
laid down that an architect as well as a 
novelist should be not only correct but en- 
tertaining. Judging from the text and 
illustrations the most striking instance of 
this tendency is found in the plan and design 


of Papillon Hall, which is very similar 
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in general scheme to that of the historic 
Octagon, in Washington. Sir Lawrence 
Weaver describes this interesting house as a 
sun trap and commends it especially for this 
quality. So completely has Sir Edwin 
Lutyens steeped himself in the tradition of 
British domestic architecture that better 
than almost any one else he has been able to 
design and carry out restorations of old 
buildings. Most notable in this department 
of his work is the restoration of Lindisfarne 
Castle, Holy Island, begun in 1903; and fin- 
ished in 1912. His chronicler makes interest- 
ing note in this connection of the fact that 
Sir Edwin Lutyens’ restorations are never 
slavish copies but are rendered in the real 
spirit of the past. Two of the last chapters 
of the book deal with designs for public 
monuments and designs for furniture and 
evidence the fact that one who excels as an 
architect must be an all-round artist. The 
book is folio size printed on coated paper and, 
with its numerous full page illustrations, it 
is a very sumptuous volume—not only a 
monumental work but a splendid tribute 
to one who is still living and in his prime. 


ITEMS 


The Fifth International Art Congress will 
be held in Paris, July 20 to August 6. The 
formal opening and closing will be in the 
Congress Hall of the Grand Palais. This 
Congress will deal with the development of 
drawing and art teaching and their applica- 
tion to industry, and will be held under the 
patronage of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion and of the Fine Arts of France. The 
delegate’s fee is fixed at 50 francs; delegate- 
members at 25 franes; persons not art 
teachers accompanying members, 15 francs. 
The treasurer is M. Paul Gers, 22 Rue 
Vivienne, Paris. The chairman of the 
French Organizing Committee is M. Louis 
Bonnier. 


Carthage College, Illinois, held an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Carl Lawless at the Court 
House in Carthage, May 13-16, as a part 
of its contribution to the centennial obser- 
vance of the creation of Hancock County. 

Carthage College is the alma mater of Mr. 
Lawless, who is now an instructor of land- 
scape painting in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. The exhibition comprised 26 
paintings, landscapes, and flower studies. 
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